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He HAS To Take Chances 








MM&R SELECTIVE 
FLAVORS 


ROOT BEER FLAVOR MM&R 


A specialty flavor of interest to 
all manufacturers of hard 
candy numbers. 


Send for a one-ounce testing 
sample and convince yourself 
of its noe wad value. 


bon oy BLEND MMBR 


(for breath tablets) 
JAMAICA RUM FLAVOR 
MM&R 


HONEY RAVER: nee 
Esse I Oils 
LEMON, Sweet ORANGE, 
WINTERGREEN, saree U.S.P. 
cay 
OIL PEPPERMINT 








......-You DON’T! 


Candy manufacturers can feel secure in the knowledge that the 
flavors they use are pure, uniform, good quality products . . . 


especially if they bear that symbol of excellence—the MM&R 
trade-mark. 


The art of flavor manufacture is today a profession engaged in 
by the most skillful of experts,—scientists specializing in a field 
peculiarly their own. In the MM&R organization, we strive to 
achieve that perfection of product which must be the true goal 
of all those who hope to win a permanent place in this highly 
competitive world of ours. It is to the attainment of that goal 
that this organization is dedicated. With that force motivating 
our efforts, you take no chances when you use MM&R products. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, Inc. 


32 Cliff Street, - New York City 
444 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner 


REAL 
MILK COATINGS 


eras  s 
rich, milky flavor of 


sweet, fresh, whole milk 


EAL milk coatings require plenty of whole milk 
solids derived from sweet, fresh milk. That is 
why Walter Baker Milk Coatings have that rich, milky 
flavor so much desired by leading confectioners. 
From among our many different milk coatings we 
nominate three for your special consideration: 
SPRINGDALE-—a real quality milk coating, made 
for heavy enrober or hand dipping; medium dark 
in color, with a distinctive and unusually fine flavor. 
FERNCROFT—a delicious, low priced milk coat- 
ing, with real milk flavor, fine texture, medium color. 
For thin to medium enrober dipping. 
BROOKLAWN—a high percentage milk coating of 
very fine texture, and full milk flavor. Medium in 
color. For medium to heavy enrober or hand dipping. 
These and other coatings of all types for all classes 
of work are included in The Confectioner’s Hand- 
book, which also contains useful suggestions for 
handling coatings and liquors. This work of Baker 
Technical Service is based on over 150 years’ ex- 
perience as manufacturer for the confectionery trade. 
It is the business of this Service to know confec- 
tioners’ problems, to help with new developments, 
create new ideas, new pieces, figure costs, yield, 
coverage, and generally assist where individual ad- 
vice is wanted. Use this service freely. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., ine. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. @ CHICAGO: 208 W. WASHINGTON ST. @ MONTREAL, CANADA @ PACIFIC COAST: MAILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL 





















We will gladly send you a free copy 
of The Confectioner’s Handbook—or 
a sample of the coating best suited to 
any piece you are making, or plan- 
ning to produce. Just write on your 
business letterhead. 
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INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


| Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: Tue MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publi- 
cation and therefore is a legical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equip- 
ment. The advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for 
messages regarding reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of 4, 
confectionery and chocolate are logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
are presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies 
advertised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your care- 
ful consideration, 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 


f 


CONFECTIONERS 


OIL ANISE OIL LEMON 
OIL ORANGE 
OIL CASSIA 
OlL PEPPERMINT 
OiL LIMES DISTILLED 
OlL LIMES EXPRESSED 


Highest Quality Reasonably Priced 


Ask Us for Samples 


UNGERER & CO. 


13-15 West 20th Street 
| NEW YORK 
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WITH JELLIED CANDIES 
MADE FROM THE NATURAL 
JELLYING ELEMENTS OF FRUIT 











Give Your Trade These Added Selling Advantages 


ET us help you NOW to get the increased sales to be had by the use of 
' this basic ingredient of superfine “jellies” that retain their tenderness 
; and appetizing salability in all weathers and in all climates. 


Your use of WHISTOJEL will enable you to produce many new and different 
jellied pieces—pieces that will be delicious, tender, appetizing, easier to make, 
‘ that have longer shelf life and are easier to sell. Your trade will welcome the 
added selling advantages of WHISTOJEL Jellies with a flood of repeat 
orders. Investigate WHISTOJEL NOW—before your 1933 Summer line is 
announced. Full information, without obligation. Simply address: 


WHITE-STOKES COMPANY. INC. 
3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago, Il. 


BRANCHES: BROOKLYN, N.Y. - ANAHEIM, CAL. 


WHISTOJEz, 


Trade Mark Registered U. 8. Pat. Off. 
(Manufactured Under Patented Soluble Process) 
The Standardized Product developed exclusively for the confectionery industry 
for producing Jellied Candies made from the natural jellying elements of fruit. 














WHee-STOe CORMAN, BRC. . Tiina nee eet 
3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago Firm 


Without obligation, send full particulars preent 
and formulas for making Candies with 
the Jellying Elements of Fruit. City State. .__........--------------+------------ 


eeeeeeoeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eevee ee eeeee80800 
When writing our advertisers please mention The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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HOLD BACK YOUR SALES: 








Note: The set of molasses chips on the far left (made with a 
LEXIN coating) was run without the fan; pieces came out evenly 
covered, tempting, smooth and glossy. Chips on the right (coat- 
ing without LEXIN) were run with the fan but came out wavy, 
uneven, unattractive. Conclusive Proor of LEXIN benefits! 






You know how difficult it is to coat thin flat pieces evenly 
unless you add a lot of fat to the coating, or speed up the 
fan, or both. Excess fat, added in your ke‘tle to make 
coatings thinner, may change the character of the choco- 
late in regard to color, flavor, running properties and pala- 
tability. By using a littke LEXIN in the formula, you 
avoid all these troubles. You can run pieces right through 
the enrober, without fan, and get beautifully smooth, uni- 
form results! You'll learn that you can solve a lot of 
problems with LEXIN. Get next to its benefits now 
with a FREE SAMPLE and detailed information. Write 





UL. S. Patent Nos. 1575529, 1660541, 1781672 


AMERICAN LECITHIN CORP. 
NEW YORK CITY - - ATLANTA, GA. 











of distinction and variety —to build 1933 sales 








Blanke-Baer Dipping Fruits bring to your candy assortment the 
prestige and ready appeal of the Choicest Fruits from far- 
away lands. 
OLYMPIA Dipping Strawberries 
Pineapple Cubes 
Apricot Cubes 
Peach Cubes 
Prune Pieces 
Domestic Cherries 
Dipping Raisins 


Kumquats 
‘\ Maraschino Type 
Cherries 


We will gladly furnish complete information and 
prices about our Dipping Fruits and Flavoring Extracts 
on request. 


BLANKE BAER EXTRACT & PRESERVING CO. 


3224 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
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Concentrated— 
Stable— 

: Economical— 

True to Nature— 











Quality Wins Business with 


Correctty FLAvoreo CANDIES 


ANY observers believe that business has at last repeat sales—an honest to goodness eating quality and 
touched bottom and lcok for a gradual return to more flavor that will create a demand for more. 


prosperous times. We subscribe heartily to that theory. 

FRITZBRO HARD CANDY FLAVORS are de- 
signed for candies that are difficult to flavor—starch gums— 
hard jelly gums—stick candy——toffee—chewing gum— 
lollipops—and all sorts of high cooked candies. They 
meet the demand for strong rugged flavors to withstand the 


Do not forget however, that the way is upwards not 
down. You cannot travel on your own momentum. To 
stand still is to go back and you can only go forward by 
your own effort. 





Bend your entire energies toward increasing the sales appeal most severe conditions of high temperature and prolonged 
of your candy. Improve your presentation with the most drying, combined with delicious natural fruit effects. There 
attractive colors and shapes, the finest, most effective pack- are over fifty flavors in this group to choose from. All are 
aging. Then back this up with the only real insurance of of the same strength and excellence and are uniformly priced. 


AEA tad NOT sx sible oth 


Samples and full details will be sent upon request. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


A FLAVOR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


— 
ae 


eee 


Toronto 


Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 78-84 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 118 WEST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 
77-79 Jarvis St. 
Bd 
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FOR SALE - PIECEMEAL - IMMEDIATE DELIVER 





at lowest prices in history, all the machinery and equipment of the modern 
factory formerly operated by 


E. GREENFIELD’S SONS 


and REPETTI’S, Former Divisions of Candy Brands, Inc. 


at 95-107 Lorimer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Directly from the floors of the factory for immediate removal. This machinery 


Write 




















is in excellent condition. 





This plant operated 
until January of this 
year and all machin- 
ery is still set up. 
We invite your in- 
spection of this 
modern candy fac- 
tory. All offerings 
are subiect to prior 
sale and there is 
only a limited quan- 
tity of each item 
available. We urge 
your prompt atten- 
tion to this extraor- 
dinary opportunity. 
Excellent machines 
—cheap prices. 


WRITE OR WIRE, 


or Wire Collect for Our New Low Prices 


CHOCOLATE DEPT. 


12—National Equipment Enrobers, bot- 
toming attachments, feeding and 
Bentz delivery systems. 

4—Strokers and Decorators. 

4—Bentz Chillblasts, size 11, to take 
care of 2 Enrobers each. 

1—Bentz Chillblast, for conditioning 
large room, complete. 

6—2,000-Ib. capacity, National Choco- 
late Melters. 

8—1,000-Ib. capacity National Chocolate 
Kettles. 

4—500-lb. capacity National Chocolate 
Kettles. 

3—300-lb. capacity National Chocolate 
Kettles. 

1—Walters Basket Machine. 

6—2-pot Electric Chocolate Dipping 
Tables. 

1—Forgrove Foil Wrapping Machine, 
with motor. 

10—Smith Scales. 

5—Motor-Driven. Conveyors for pack- 
aging goods. 


GUM, CRYSTAL AND 
PAN DEPARTMENT 


3—250-gal. Burkhard Gum Mixers. 

1—Balt'more Sugar Sander. 

1—Crystalizing Unit with baskets and 
pans, complete. 

1—300-gal. Steam-Jacketed Crystalizing 
Tank. 

15—Burkhard 38” Revolving Pans with 
and without coils. 

10—Syrup Kettles, 10- to 25-gal. capacity. 
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UNION CONFECTIONERY 
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SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES - LIBERAL TERMS 
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MOULDING MACHINERY 


1—Huhn Starch Conditioning Machine 
with Allis Chalmers Starch Cleaner, 
and conveyors, etc. 

2—Steel Mogul Machines, fully auto- 
matic. 

5—Steel Mogul Pumps, 8 to 80 outlets. 

3—Wood Moguls, Type A. 

12—Wood Mogul Pumps, 10 to 80 outlets. 

1—National Automatic Cherry Dropper. 

10,000 Starch Trays with starch. 

100 Plaster and Aluminum Mould Boards. 

3—Merrow Cut Roll Machines. 

1—Friend Dreadnaught Machine. 

1—Werner Combination Printer and 
Depositor. 

2—Springfield No. 2 Depositors. 

1—Racine Depositor. 

1—Springfield Simplex Starch Buck. 

2—Hand Printers. 

6—Colseth Starch Board Trucks. 

2—Gyrator Sifters. 


REPETTI’S JAP, PASTE, 
CARAMEL AND NOUGAT 
MACHINERY 


10—Ideal Caramel Cutters and Wrap- 
pers, 44”, 7%”, 1”, 3%4”x1¥4” sizes. 

2—Ferguson-Haas 5c Caramel Pack- 
age Wrappers. 

2—50-gal. double-action, Mixing, three- 
speed tilting-jacketed Kettles, Spring- 
field. 

3—50-gal. single-action, Mixing, tilting- 
jacketed Kettles, Springfield. 

3—White Caramel Cutters. 

2—Mills Reversible Sizing Machines. 

1—National Equipment Automatic 
Nougat Cutter, 

2—Racine Nougat Cutters. 

8—Burkhard Jap Mixing Kettles 

4—Mills 15” Jap Cutters 


CREAM AND MARSH- 


MALLOW DEPARTMENT 

2—Springfield 1,000-Ib. Syrup Coolers 
with Cream Beaters, Kettles and 
Pumps. 

2—5-ft. Ball Cream Beaters. 

2—5-ft. Dayton Cream Beaters. 

2—50-gal. Springfield E. B. Cream Re- 


melters. 

2—Springfield 50-gal. Marshmallow 
Beaters. 

2—Savage 110-gal. Marshmallow Beat- 


ers. 

1—Hobart 3-speed Marshmallow whip, 
80-qt. capacity. 

1—Glenn 120-qt. late style Mixer. 


EXPENSE 


MACHINERY CO.. Ine. 


SS! CONFECMACH 


HARD CANDY MACH’RY 


1—Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooker. 
1—Baker Continuous Cooker. 
1—Burkhard Vacuum with kettle and 


pump. 

1—Werner fully automatic Ball Ma- 
chine. 

1—Werner Semi-Automatic Ball Ma- 
chine. 

1—Racine Duplex Automatic Sucker 
Machine with conveyor and blower, 
also continuous cutting rollers. 

2—Hildreth size 3, Pulling Machines. 

3—Continuoas Cutters, Brach, Racine, 
Hohberger. 

5—York Batch Rollers, motor-driven. 

12—Water-Cooled Tables, 3’ x 6’ and 3 
x 8, 4 x 10”. 

1—Forgrove Hard Candy Wrapping Ma- 
chines, (with twist ends), motor- 
driven. 

1—Kiss Machine, Model K. 

3—Mills Drop Machines with Rollers, 
4” x 7”, 6” x 8”. 


STEAM KETTLES 


20—Steam-Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 25 
to 250-gal. capacity, with single and 
double-action stirrers. 

30—Steam-Jacketed Kettles, with bot- 
tom-draw-offs, and tilting, following 
sizes: 
10-gal., 35-gal., 40-gal., 50-gal., 60- 
gal., 80-gal., 100-gal., 150-gal, 300-gal. 


SOLID CHOCOLATE 


DEPARTMENT 
1—Bausman Liquor Mill, Double Disc. 
2—38” National Triple Mills, motor- 
driven. 

2—National 5-Roll Refiners. 

3—National 3-Roll Refiners. 

4—2,000-Ib. capacity, Chocolate Temp- 
ering Tanks. 

15—2,000-Ib. capacity, National Choco- 
late Melters. * 

10—1,000-lb. capacity, National Choco- 
late Melters. 

6—500-lb. capacity, National Chocolate 
Melters. 

1—W. & P. 100-gal. Mixing and Knead- 

ing Machine. 

2—National Paste Moulding Machines 
with shaking tables. 

2—Racine Chocolate Depositors. 

1—Springfield 10-lb. Weighing Machine. 

1—Woodburn Sugar Pulverizer. 

3—Lehman Melangeurs. 

4—Burns 5-bag Roasters. 

2—National Crackers and Fanners, sev- 
en-compartment. 

4—Five and Ten Cent Ferguson and 
Haas Chocolate Bar Wrappers. 


NUT MACHINERY 
1—Burns Nut Roasting Machine. 
1—Almond Blanching Machine. 
1—Mills Nut Grinding Machine. 





1—Huhn Starch Conditioning Ma- 
chine with Cleaner and Convey- 
ors, also 


1—Springfield Automatic Steel Mo- 
gul. 

3—Cutrol Machines. 

1—Springfield 
Dropper. 

1—Baltimore Sugar Sander. 


10—Ideal Caramel Cutters and Wrap- 
pers, all sizes. 


automatic Cherry 


Complete Gum Department. 





RARE BARGAINS 


2—Springfield 1,000-lb. Syrup Cool- 


1—Werner Fully Automatic Ball 


1—Simplex Steam Cooker. 


ers with cream Beaters, Kettles 
and Pumps. 


Machine. 


500- to 2,000-Ib. Chocolate Melters. 
Bausman Liquor Process Machine. 


Cooking and Mixing Kettles, all 


Complete Jap Department. 
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318-322 LAFAYETTE ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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5 Sundays 
5 Saturdays 











March 
3rd Month 4th Month 
\ 4 Saturdays § 
31 days ) 4 Sundays 30 days } 
Day Day 
of | _of EVENTS Dy | Day 
Month) Week Month | Week 
; PRE em | 

1 w Weekly meeting Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., Ox- 1 Sa 
ford Hotel, Denver (each Wednesday).—Monthly 5 

meeting Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadel- Ss 
phia, Inc., Elks Hotel.—Ash Wednesday. 3 M 

2 | Th Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Jobbers’ Assn., 

Grand Hotel, Cincinnati.—Regular monthly meet- 4 Tu 
ing New York Candy Club, Inc.. Hotel McAlpin, 

New York City.—Monthly meeting Westchester 5) WwW 
Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Yonkers, N. Y 

3 Fr Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn., Salt j 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City | 
(each Friday noon).—Monthly meeting Falls 6 | Th 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. 

4 Sa Just another reminder about Summer goods. Boxes 
should be decided upon now and goods ready for + } 
shipment’ by middle of April. ! Fr 

ae Ny Mi pete ak Bailie RE 

6 M Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 8 
Chicago, Chicago, III. Sa 

7 Tu St. Patrick’s Day goods should be all shipped by 9 Ss 
now.—Third Packaging Conference, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City (7-10). 10 M 

8 Web . sesvneeeceses eben tabatess’ 11 Tu 

a Th Monthly meeting Board of Governors of New York 

| Candy Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 

10 Fr You can get better prices and service on Christ- 12 | WwW 
mas packages from the box manufacturers now 
than you can in September. 13 Th 

11 Okt RVers ids ae beta dees Ohne hs 

12 Di. UB tec tientetetesen caterers 14 Fr 

13 M eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 

14 Tu Monthly meeting Confectioners’ Buying Assn.. Inc , 15 Ss 
17 E. Austin Ave., Chicago, I1l—Monthly meeting a 
Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. III. 16 s 

15 WE © fb ccccccveessceveccccsctesios 17 Mu 

16 Th Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho Zone Western Con- 
fectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake City. 18 Tu 

17 Fr Annual meeting Assn. of Cocoa & Choc. Mfrs. of 
= United States, New York City.—St. Patrick’s 19 w 

ay. 

18 WD. chan sued bpe wees Geheeas 20 Th 

19 ORS PRS NE ea 5 

20 OP en ee re a tt 

21 Tu Monthly meeting Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of 21 Fr 
Philadelphia, Inc., Progress Club, Philadelphia. 

de EERE AP A eran 22 Sa 

23 MRE: -ducghtlcns caves caauaesenn> 23 s 

24 RPE occtiat aceutdadeiabelta sec 

24 

25 Sa Monthly poe. also election of officers, the Pitts- 
burgh Candy Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oe wee ee a 2s Te 

27 M Monthly meeting Candy Executives’ and Associated 26 w 
Industries’ Club, St. George Hotel, Brooklyn. 

28 Tu Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 27 tT 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 

29 w ee ee 28 Fr 
30 Th Monthly meeting Assoc. of Mfrs. of Confectionery 29 Sa 
and Chocolate of State of New York, Pensylvania 

Hotel, New York City. 
30 Ss 
31 Bt ol aide Cheeawnwber a heeaaeetiwee | 


| 
| 





EVENTS 


All Fool’s Day. 


Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, II. 


Weekly meeting Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., Ox- 
ford Hotel, Denver (each Wednesday) —Monthly 
meeting Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadel- 
phia, Inc., Elks Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Jobbers’ Assn., 
Grant otel. Cincinnati, O.—Monthly meeting 
Westchester Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn., Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, 
Utah (each Friday noon).—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioner’s Club, Louisville, Ky. 


Monthly meeting Confectioners’ Buying Assn., Inc., 
17 E. Austin Ave., Chicago, I1l—Monthly meeting 
Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Monthly meeting Board of Governors of New York 
Candy Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Mother’s Day one month from today (Sunday, May 
14th). Are your Mother’s Day goods ready for 
shipment?—Good Friday. 

Easter Sunday. 

Summer goods should be ready for shipment. 


Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of 
nc., Progress Club, Philadelphia. 


Monthly meetin 
Philadelphia, 


Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho Western Confectioners’ 
Assn., Salt Lake City. Utah.—Regular monthly 
meeting New York Candy Club, Inc., Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting Candy Executives’ and Asst. In- 
dustries’ Club, St. George Hotel, Brooklyn. 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of New York 
City, Inc., Hoiel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting and annual election of officers of 
Assn. of Mfg of Confr. and Choc. of State of New 
York, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Inauguration of George Washington as first presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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TRIPLETS 


DISCOVERED IN LOVE NEST! 








Cellophane admits 
responsibility for 
TRIPLE SALES INCREASE! 


N” the whole responsibility. Euclid Candy Com- 
pany did the impossible—made a swell candy bar 
even better. But then (stroke of genius!) they wrapped 
it in sparkling Cellophane so people really can see how 
good it is. 

Show hungry people something delicious—give them 
a clear, appetizing view, through Cellophane—and let 
nature take its course. That is the biggest reason for 
the success of the new Love Nest. 

President Louis Glick of Euclid is enthusiastic. He 
says: “We are selling three times as many Love Nests 
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Love Nest certainly looks 
grand in Cellophane. The 
silver and blue printing is 
right in style with the high 
quality of the bar. 


as before, and that’s only a beginning! Increased busi- 
ness has made us add space and equipment. Our jobbers 
are rushing orders by wire. It certainly pays to display 
a good product in Cellophane!” 


Du Pont Cettopnane Co., Inc., Empire State Bupc., New Yorx Crry 


TRADE I MARK 
“Cellophane” is the registered trademark 
of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc. 
Cry anata 
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The Leading Question 


WiLL Your SUMMER 
CANDIES STAND UP 


Now is the time to determine the shelf- 
life of your summer lines—before they 
go out to the trade. 


TH HONEY OF SUCA 
i 


Nulomoline conditions candies and imparts to them the keeping quality 






































There is no that holds them fresh—inviting to the eye and pleasing to the taste. 
pe sare For instance: Here’s a Brand New Formula for a Milk-Fondant Coating 
Use An unusually palatable and attractive icing that can be run on a 
MulemeMos machine coater or hand dipped. It can be made in a variety of flavors 


and colors including chocolate. A dry coating that is not hard. Write 
for this and other summer candy formulas. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


109-111 Wall Street New York 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CORN SYRUP 
LINTON CORN STARCHES 
CORN SUGAR tenve 











] 

| 
CORN SYRUP, UNMIXED | 
PART II 


Two general classes of Corn Syrup are found on the market—Mixing and 
Confectioners’. Mixing Corn Syrup is used in the preparation of mixed table 
syrups and is not, as a rule, adapted for confectioners’ use. Clinton Confec- 
tioners’ Corn Syrup is so prepared as to have a pH of 5.5 to 5.6 which insures a 
minimum effect on sucrose at high temperatures. Every batch of Clinton Corn 
Syrup is tested to make absolutely sure that it is standard in every respect. 


USE STANDARDIZED CLINTON CORN SYRUP FOR DEPENDABLE 
RESULTS — ALWAYS THE SAME. 








Manufactured By 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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Made trom 
American Lemons 


Exchange Brand Citric Acid U. S. P. is made from 
American Lemons by the Exchange Lemon Products 
Company of Corona, California. It is backed by the Sun- 
kist group of 13,200 California Citrus growers, the largest 
in the world. Immediate shipments are made from ware- 
house stocks in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis. Consult any of our distributors for prices on kegs, 
barrels or carloads. 





CITRIC ACID U.S.P 


CRYSTALS - GRANULAR » POWDERED 


DISTRIBUTED EAST OF THE ROCKIES BY 


helinckrod, CHEMICAL Works J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL ComPANYy, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, New York, Chicago Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


Dopce & OLcotT COMPANY New York QUININE & CHEMICAL Works 
180 Varick Street, New York 101 North I Ith Street, Brooklyn, New York 
SwANN CHEMICAL ComPANY, Birmingham, Alabama 


PACIFIC COAST SERVED BY 


Products Dept.—CAaLiFoRNIA Fruit Growers ExcHANGE—Ontario, Calif. 
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Our Century of 
Progress Issue 


UNE represents the half century 

mark for the National Confection- 

ers’ Association. During that time 
it has grown and become a vital foree in 
the affairs of the industry. In these 
columns last month, we lamented the fact 
that, due to unfavorable circumstances, a 
history of the Association’s progress dur- 
ing that period would not be published as 
originally planned by the N. C. A. of- 
ficials. Since then, a contemporary in the 
publishing field has announced its inten- 
tion to supply this need as its contribution 
to the Association’s Golden Jubilee cele- 
bration. This should prove a worthy addi- 
tion to the historical literature of ‘the N. 
C. A. and we sincerely commend the efforts 
which have been volunteered to make this 
history available. In fairness to all pub- 
lications however, it should be clearly un- 
derstood by the industry and supply field 
that this history issue is a voluntary offer- 
ing and that no publication has been select- 
ed as the N. C. A. official historian. 

In fact, as we go to press we learn of the 
intention of another paper which also plans 
to honor the N. C. A. with a historical issue 
at convention time. 

The ManvuracturRInG CoNFECTIONER will 
present as its special convention number 
‘*A Century of Progress in the Candy In- 
dustry’’—containing discussions by out- 
standing authorities on the developments 
in production equipment, materials and 
methods in their relation to the industry’s 
progress of the past, present, and future. 
It will be our contribution to the technical 
information of the entire industry. 
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kdi torial Every industry—stimulated by **A Cen- 


tury of Progress International Exposi- 
tion’’ to be held in Chicago next June— 


is casting an appraising eye upon its own 
developments and progress. The confec- 
tionery industry was to have had an exhibit 
at the 1933 World’s Fair but, owing to the 
cost, the plan was abandoned. The Manv- 
FACTURING CoNnrecTIONER’s Century of 
Progress edition will thus be this indus- 
try’s correlating medium with the Century 
of Progress movement. It will hold the mir- 
ror of evolution before this industry and 
its supply field. 

As stated elsewhere in this issue by Mr. 
John Ballweg, Chairman of the Convention 
Exposition Committee, this year’s Conven- 
tion and Exposition should witness an inte- 
gration of interests between the candy 
manufacturer and the manufacturer who 
supplies his tools and equipment, or pro- 
duces- his raw materials and packaging 
supplies. To that end it will be our privi- 
lege to publish in our June issue a record 
of the accomplishments of the Allied 
Trades in the interests of Candy. Literal- 
ly, this will be a ‘‘Parade of Progress,’’ 
revealing the accomplishments of our part- 
ners in progress, the Allied Trades. 

We hope our contribution to this vear’s 
celebration will tend toward the consum- 
mation of mutual helpfulness of which Mr. 
Ballweg speaks. 


Your Opinion, Please 


LSEWHERE in this issue will be 
found a brief discussion of the 
newly formed mid-Western al- 

liance of candy jobbers organized for the 
purpose of obtaining special discounts 
from manufacturers for large seale pur- 
chases. This is by no means a new idea; 
in this industry it has been tried before, 
but with questionable success in most in- 
stances. To judge the present movement 
hastily without careful analysis of its. en- 
(Continued on page 45.) 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


| IN THE CANDY 


THE INDUSTRY'S MARCH OF 
PROGRESS TO BE FEATURED 
IN GONVENTION EDITION OF 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
* 














INDUSTRY 


IN fitting correlation with A Century of 
Progress International Exposition, Chi- 
cago's 1933 World's Fair, and the 50th 
Anniversary Convention of the National 
Confectioners’ Association, also the 17th 
Annual Convention of Associated Retail 
Confectioners of the United States, which 
will be focal points of interest next June, 
The MANUFACTURING CONFECTION- 
ER announces that it will publish as its 
June issue a special edition devoted to 
"A Century of Progress in the Candy 
Industry". 


This edition will present a dramatic 
parade in words and pictures of develop- 
‘ments and progress of the industry during 
the past four-score years. It will include 
proper emphasis upon present-day meth- 
ods, equipment and materials, and a sym- 
posium on the outlook for the future. 


Every branch of the confectionery in- 
dustry and allied trades will be vitally in- 
terested in this comprehensive survey. In 
no sense will it be a dry recitation of his- 
torical data dwelling upon the dead past. 
On the contrary, it will be a live pano- 
ramic picture of this industry's march of 
progress. 


Informative and valuable treatises upon 
the developments and progress in the va- 


- The Specialized Publication 
For Manufacturers and 
Members of the Supply Field 


rious branches of the entire industry will 
be prepared by outstanding authorities, 
each in his specific field. For instance, 
discussions and photos will show how the 
developments in equipment and raw ma- 
terials have been successfully applied in 
the industry and how they have improved 
the production facilities and quality of 
confectionery in various lines. 


Developments in packaging—machin- 
ery, materials, and designs—will likewise 
be given important consideration. 


Then, too, the genius of the industry's 
leadership and the contribution of the 
N. C. A. during the 50 years of its activ- 
ity will be fittingly commemorated. 


Significant developments in distribu- 
tion and merchandising, together with an 
intimation of trends in methods and prac- 
tices will round out this special edition 
on "A Century of Progress in the Candy 
Industry". 


The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER will take pride in preparing this 
Convention and Century of Progress is- 
sue to the end that it may prove not only 
an interesting memento but a valuable 
compendium of information for the in- 
dustry and allied trades. 
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From the Ordeal of Today 
to the New Deal of Tomorrow 


* Business pauses at the cross-roads; manage- 
ment must lead the way. In this series, 
harassed executives will find many suggestions 
helpful to them in choosing the right road 


By RALPH G. WELLS 
Boston University, School of Business Management 


“For one man who can stand prosperity there 
are a hundred that will stand adversity.” 
—Carlyle. 


N truth we are today paying for mis- 
takes made during that period of pros- 
perity when everyone thought that the 
bubble could never’ burst.  Over- 
expansion in plant and office, excessive 

overhead, extravagant and unsound merchan- 
dising plans and practices, all built on the as- 
sumption that if only by some means volume 
could be increased this magic would reduce costs 
and boost profits. A sound assumption for 
Henry Ford so long as he dominated an in- 
exhaustible market and was able completely to 
outdistance his competitors, but a doubtful ex- 
pedient in highly competitive fields, where the 
ratio of demand and consumption is increasing 
less rapidly than supply and productive ca- 
pacity. The net effect of this eagerness for 
increased volume has been in many industries, 
including the confectionery, to increase selling 
costs and depress selling prices more rapidly 
than production costs were lowered. Any econ- 
omies effected in production and operating costs 
were frequently less than the increased expense 
required to maintain sales at a high level. De- 
clining consumer purchasing power, with the 
inevitable falling off in consumption, also con- 
tributed to the demoralization of the market. 
This decline in consumer purchasing power, it 
should be remembered, was a result of the 
spread of the depression rather than a cause. 
In fact, it is doubtful whether real prosperity 
will return again until consumer purchasing 
power has been restored. _ 

In fighting its way back to prosperity in- 
dustry really faces the problem of correcting 


errors of the past, as well as the more difficult 
one of readjusting policies and practices to new 
conditions as they arise. One leading executive 
aptly characterizes the present situation as a 
‘*disappointment”’ rather than a ‘‘depression.’’ 
His claim is that since 1913 and 1914 all in- 
dustry has been building a false superstructure 
of pseudo-prosperity based upon fallacious as- 
sumptions. A surprising number of compara- 
tive statistics support this point of view. 


- Problems of the Individual Firm 


While it is not difficult to enumerate a num- 
ber of remedial steps that our economic and 
industrial society should take to hasten recov- 
ery, it is far from easy to discover the wisest 
course of action for the individual firm. With 
so much political and economic uncertainty in 
every quarter, the problem for the individual 
company is exceedingly complex. Authorities 
agree at least that the present stage marks a 
period of transition to an entirely new phase 
of commercial and industrial development. As 
we work out of the present ‘‘slough of 
despond’’ to higher and firmer levels of return- 
ing prosperity we shall find ourselves facing 
many changes. One authority uses the expres- 
sion ‘‘A New Deal’’ in presenting his views 
on future developments. Just as old-fashioned 
whist has given place to bridge and contract, 
so will business methods of 1925 and ’30 give 
way to new patterns of 1935 and ’40. Just 
what these will be is difficult to foretell, nor is 
there much consolation in the thought that firms 
and individuals who survive the present will 
emerge into the new era stronger and more 
vigorous than ever. Periods of adversity such 
as these have ever proved the training schools 
for business and industrial leaders. 
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NE of the earliest contributors to the editorial pages of this publication was 

Mr. Ralph G. Wells, a consulting specialist on industrial relations and fac- 
tory management problems. His series on Candy Factory Management Methods 
featured in these pages some ten years ago were, without doubt, the finest and 
most comprehensive articles on the subject ever presented to this industry. 

Now, after a long absence, we are happy to announce the return of Mr. 
IV’clls as a contributor to The Manufacturing Confectioner. His new series will 
lead to the intelligent discussion of many of the problems with which this industry, 
and all industry, is now faced. As present Head of the Department of Manage- 
ment, Boston University, College of Business Administration, he will bring to our 
readers an accurate understanding and proper evaluation of these problems based 
upon his intimate knowledge and daily study of them. We unhesitatingly recom- 
mend a close study of Mr. Wells’ discussions as they appear from month to month. 





Ralph G. Wells 








Evaluate Every Activity in Terms of Earnings 


Such a period of doubt and uncertainty as 
we are now passing through necessitates the 
-areful checking and rechecking of every phase 
of a firm’s activities, to segregate the worth- 
while from the unnecessary. Every activity 
and each item of expense must be evaluated 
from the standpoint of its influence and effect 
upon earnings. Only by such a detailed exam- 
ination of each phase is it possible for the 
executive to assemble the facts upon which to 
shape his decisions and course of action. 

Present conditions really call for a complete 
review of the entire situation. While it is of 
course possible for the average business man 
to base his decisions on personal intuition and 
on estimates, together with such facts as come 
to hand from day to day, this procedure will 
not in the long run yield as sound results as 
the policy of basing decisions on a complete 
knowledge of all the factors involved. 

The value of such systematic procedure in 
the ferreting out of needed changes has been 
fully demonstrated and is the accepted practice 
today among leading firms in many lines of 
business. The purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest and discuss briefly certain points that 
should be studied carefully, and to present in 
outline form a ‘‘Research Program’”’ covering 
the essential facts. 


Study the Trends in the Industry and 
Among Dealers 


In beginning such a study it is desirable first 
to secure, if possible, an accurate conception of 
current tendencies in manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. This may be accomplished in ‘part 
by preparing a list of all candy manufacturers 
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doing business in your territory from 1920 to 
1930. Opposite each firm name mark the pres- 
ent status of that firm and the actual reasons 
(not necessarily the ones publicly announced) 
for its success or failure. Analyze these rea- 
sons for success or failure and classify by 
groups. Some firms over-expanded; others 
failed to adapt their product to changing con- 
sumer demand. Many producers could not 
withstand price competition. A few concerns 
changed plans and policies too frequently, 
vacillating rapidly from one course to another. 
These latter firms never found time or oppor- 
tunity to follow any one effort through to suc- 
cessful completion. 

Firms still remaining in business, particu- 
larly any that are ‘‘holding their own’’ under 
present conditions, merit careful study and 
analysis, in order to determine the particular 
factors and influences that enable them to make 
headway against present obstacles. It is espe- 
cially important to discover, if possible, the 
merchandising methods that have secured for 
them sufficient volume in a restricted market. 
Note particularly changes in style and type of 
products and packages. It will also pay to 
make an intensive analysis of each firm’s meth- 
ods, especially where any significant changes 
have occurred. 


Study Status of Jobbers and Dealers 


A similar study should be made of the pres- 
ent status of jobbers and dealers doing business 
in your territory since 1920. Such studies will 
indicate why certain firms are more successful 
than others and the causes that have contrib- 
uted to the failure of others, point out pitfalls 
to be avoided and suggest avenues of potential 








progress. These should be noted and their pos- 
sibilities fully explored. 

Differing influences in various regions pro- 
duce different results. In general, however, the 
manufacturers standing up best under the pres- 
ent trying conditions are those organized along 
sound economic lines. Their overhead and 
operating expenses are usually sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow expansion and contraction in aec- 
cordance with fluctuating sales volume. As a 
rule such firms concentrate their sales activities 
on the profitable items and accounts and cover 
only the more profitable portions of their 
territories. 

Usually excessive overhead is more dangerous 
than high labor and material costs. These lat- 
ter costs tend to correct themselves and to flue- 
tuate in a fairly dtrect ratio to current market 
conditions. This is provided your competitor’s 
lower labor costs are not due to superior man- 
agement or engineering skill. During periods 
of depression when commodity prices are de- 
clining, manufacturers suffer more severely 
than the wholesaler or the retailer, because 
fixed expenses and overhead costs remain sta- 
tionary while both volume and selling prices 
decline. Retailers frequently benefit because 
retail selling prices seldom decline as rapidly 
as wholesale cost, thus increasing the retailer’s 
percentage of gross margin. Within recent 
years many concerns have been forced into 
financial difficulties because high rental costs, 
taxes, utility charges, insurance, and similar 
forms of expense remained at peak levels al- 
though nearly all other items tended to decline. 

An outstanding lesson of the present period 
is the need for some provision in contracts re- 
lating to overhead expenditures, providing for 
adjustments in conformity with changes in gen- 
eral commodity prices. Conditions have forced 
firms to attack vigorously every item of over- 
head, including fixed charges. Ways and means 
have been found to secure reductions in taxes, 
insurance rates, rents, and utility charges. 
Some manufacturers have torn down buildings 
as the only method of escaping high taxes, in- 
surance costs, and other expenses. 


Flexibility of Facilities Favors General 
Line Manufacturers 


Firms manufacturing a general line seem, as 
a rule, to have maintained sales volume better 
than manufacturers of specialties or only one 
or two classes of candy. The facilities of firms 
manufacturing a general line are usually suff- 
ciently flexible to allow quick changing from 
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one variety to another. This enables the manu- 
facturer to take advantage of any demand for 
new items. By following public whims closely 
and by exercising care not to manufacture too 
large quantities in advance of actual orders, 
many organizations have succeeded in making 
a satisfactory financial showing. 

Most fortunate of all, however, are the thrifty 
firms that built up surpluses and reserves dur- 
ing periods of prosperity. These have avoided 
long-term debts or funded obligations. As a 
rule expansions and improvements were paid 
for out of current earnings. Such firms need 
not worry about interest charges or rental pay- 
ments to landlords. If necessary they can post- 
pone depreciation charges. Taxes and insur- 
ance constitute their principal fixed charge 
problem. 


Smaller Manufacturer Has Advantages 


Most significant among recent developments 
is the growing realization that in many lines 
the smaller manufacturer has certain obvious 
advantages. First, he has a closer, quicker, and 
more sensitive control over all forms of cost 
and expenses. Secondly, he can ‘*turn around’’ 
more readily and adapt his methods and prod- 
ucts quickly to the vagaries of trade and con- 
sumer demand. Since his net manufacturing 
time is short, he does not need to carry much 
of an inventory. In many items he can take an 
order and have it ready for delivery within 
twenty-four hours. Thirdly, because his plant 
is small he can exist on relatively smaller vol- 
ume. This is due to the fact that he does not 
have so many overhead obligations to meet re- 
gardless of income. His organization is usually 
more flexible. He can, if necessary, shut down 
his factory for several days or a week easily 
with slight inconvenience or loss of prestige. 
This advantage of the smaller manufacturer is 
so marked that in certain lines outside of the 
candy industry many larger firms are splitting 
their manufacturing facilities into small shops, 
in order to secure small-shop flexibility. 


Changes in Retail Selling 


On the other hand, the exact opposite seems 
to hold as far as retail outlets are concerned. 
The small retailer is at a disadvantage today. 
He operates on such a small margin that a 
slight decrease in volume, such as has been ex- 
perienced in the last year or two, increases his 
ratio of rental and other fixed charges. Thus 
his narrow margin of net profit completely dis- 
appears, and its place is taken by a deficit. An 
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No Trade Paper is N. C. A- 
Official Historian‘ 


NSWERING the many inquiries which have 
come to The MANUFACTURING CON- | 
FECTIONER as to why one publication was dele- 
gated by the National Confectioners’ Association to 
publish a history of its growth and activities during 
the past fifty years, we are called upon to present 
the following statement of facts concerning the action 
of the N.C.A. Executive Committee as reported 
to us. 





The Executive Committee did not appoint any 
publication to publish its official history. As was 
explained in the February issue of The MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, the Association 
had originally planned to publish its own history for | 
distribution at its Fiftieth Anniversary Convention 
next June but abandoned the idea because of the | 
expense involved. The N.C.A. did not officially | 
approach any publication to do the job for them. 

They were approached, however, by a publisher, for 
the exclusive rights to publish the Association’s 
history. 


The Executive Committee realized that it could 
not prohibit any trade paper from publishing a souve- 
nir number, at its own expense, containing a history 
of the Association. Hence, the Executive Com- 
mittee, voting its approval of that publication’s pro- | 
posal to publish the Association’s history, refused 
by a majority vote to grant that publication the ex- | 
clusive rights to publish the history. 


The approval of the Executive Committee, ac- 
cording to the Association, would have been given | 
to any other trade publication making a _ like 
proposal. 

















analysis of retail failures, even among the 
chains, indicates that high rentals and long- 
term leases upon expensive properties are prov- 
ing the undoing of many well-known conéerns. 
Nearly all the larger chains and larger indivi- 
dual retail stores in the food line are earning 
a profit even at present. prices. As a matter 
of fact, since retail prices have not declined as 
rapidly as wholesale prices have, some retailers 
have earned a larger rate of net profits than in 
1928-29. 

One of the most discouraging things from 
the manufacturer’s standpoint is the fact that 
his reductions in expense have not been passed 
on to the consumer. In many lines the con- 
sumer has benefited very little from the low 
prices made by manufacturers to secure busi- 
ness. 


One definite change in candy retailing is the 
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ever-increasing amount of candy that the chain 
stores are selling. It is obvious that a candy 
firm desiring a substantial and relatively steady 
volume of business, to serve as a backlog or 
foundation to cover overhead, stands the best 
chance of securing this volume through some 
chain organization. 

The foregoing outline has been given as an 
illustration rather than as a complete summary 
of the many trends that have been revealed by 
the present depression. The outline will illus- 
trate the point that an analysis of the reasons 
behind success and failure in the industry will 
yield certain conclusions as to general ten- 
dencies. These conclusions will serve as guides 
indicating the direction to be taken in formulat- 
ing future policies and practices. An accurate 
conception and appreciation of the real signifi- 
cance of some of the major developments is of 
tremendous advantage to the business executive 
in choosing the course to be followed in his 
quest for profits. 


No Time for Vacillation 


This is no time for inaction. We are facing 
conditions and not theories. Our problem is 
to get the facts, face them fearlessly, and take 
whatever immediate steps are necessary to 
‘*trim our sails and steer our course’’ in the 
direction of lower costs and lower expenses. 
Decisive action based on a comprehensive study 
of actual conditions will aid us to reach more 
quickly the secure refuge of increased volume 
and reasonable profits. 

One of the interesting side-lights brought out 
by recent events is the extent to which pride 
has led firms to suffer serious financial loss or 
even failure, rather than make the changes and 
reductions in their business necessary to avoid 
these losses. As an illustration, this is the time 
for the consolidation of manufacturing facili- 
ties. Many otherwise successful firms could 
save a great deal if they were willing to give 
up their plants or reduce the size of their manu- 
facturing space and have some other manufac- 
turer produce goods for them. Firms that are 
willing to do this relieve themselves of the 
necessity of using up valuable cash assets in 
the payment of unnecessary overhead for idle 
equipment. Even where the building is owned 
it is possible that if volume is at present in- 
adequate a considerable saving might be 
effected by closing up the plant completely and 
having products made on contract by someone 
else. Such firms would have little difficulty in 
finding other manufacturers who would be de- 





lighted to make special concessions to secure 
such a welcome addition to their own volume of 
business. The present period presents an ex- 
cellent opportunity for friendly manufacturers 
to effect marked economies by pooling or con- 
solidating their manufacturing facilities. 

Since we are sailing uncharted seas we needs 
must make continual soundings and keep a 
sharp lookout ahead, in order to pick the safest 
passage and smoothest channel. A careful 
reconnaissance or survey, such as is recom- 
mended at the beginning of this article, will 
serve the executive better than almost anything 
else in determining which course is the more 
promising and the more profitable. 


Make a Detailed Study of Our Own Economic 
Position and Status 


More important than anything else, however, 
under present circumstances is a detailed 
analysis of our own status and condition, with 
particular reference to the position which we 
occupy in relation to the territory we are en- 
deavoring to serve. 

To secure the maximum volume of sales and 
financial return, we should check carefully the 
soundness of our entire merchandising, manu- 
facturing, and financial program. Fact-finding 
must be substituted for intuitive estimates and 
assumptions. Every one of our essential 
major policies and practices must be submitted 
to the closest scrutiny in the light of present 
facts, and forced to justify itself solely on the 
basis of its influence on profits, financial 
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stability, and continued consumer patronage. 
In some cases we may have to change our think- 
ing completely, discarding time-honored tradi- 
tions, or precedents. 

The ultimate objective 
studies is four-fold: 

1. To seek out and eliminate possible sources 
of loss or waste. 

2. To find out which products, customers, 
territories, salesmen, ete., are not earning suffi- 
cient to warrant their continuance. 

3. To determine which products, territories, 
customers, salesmen, etc., are showing the best 
financial return, in order that these may be 
exploited to the fullest extent. 

4. To determine whether there are new prod- 
ucts, territories, customers, or other activities 
which should be added as a possible means of 
increasing earnings. 

The foregoing objectives give us a key to the 
more important points to be checked in our 
search for ways and means of increasing pres- 
ent profits and locating new sources of income. 


of these detailed 


Danger of Being Too Sure and Too Satisfied 
With Present Practices 


Experience has demonstrated that one of the 
greatest obstacles to success and continued 
progress is the feeling of assurance that pol- 
icies and practices cannot be improved. 
Naturally, since the things we are doing repre- 
sent our best judgment, we consider them to be 
the best under present circumstances. This at- 

(Continued on page 55) 














ones should be dropped. 


Use a Profit and Loss Check-List | 


HETHER we are endeavoring to increase profits or reduce operating deficits it is desirable | 

that every phase of the business be given the profit and loss test. 
of merchandise should be analyzed to determine which items are the more profitable and which | 
The total cost of doing business with each customer and the total sell- 





The sales of each class 


























ing and traveling expense incurred in covering each community and each territory should be com- 
pared with the income received from that source. The effectiveness of all salesmen and all sales 
promotion activities should also be measured by determining the actual net profit earned. 
Similar methods can be used in computing the effect on profits or on deficits of each phase of the 
business. In the next installment of this article a detailed plan for a comprehensive market analysis 
and merchandising survey along the lines suggested will be suggested. Among the topics to be 
discussed in the next issue are: 
(a) Product Analysis. 
(b) Customer and Territorial Evaluation. 
(c) Determining Effectiveness of Jobbers and 
Dealers. 
(d) Appraising Effect on Sales and Profits of 
(1) Policies, Terms, Discounts. 
(2) Credit and- Collection Policies. 
(3) Dealer Service. 
(e) Influence of Packing, Shipping, and Delivery 
on Sales. 


(f) Checking Effectiveness of Merchandising 
Policies, Sales Promotion Programs, and 
Sales Personnel. 

(g) Analyzing Competitors and Their Methods. 

(t) Analyzing Consumer Demand and Prefer- 
ences. 


(i) Estimating Potential Value of New Terri- 
_ tories, New Customers, and New Products. 






























Candy Jobbers’ Alliance Be- 
ing Organized 

ANDY distributors of the Mid- 

dle West, and many of the 

manufacturers, are all agog 
over the movement which is now un- 
der way to form a tremendous alli- 
ance of jobbers, primarily for the 
purpose of combined buying to get 
special discounts from the manufac- 
turers. 

One jobber in each trading area— 
and only one—is being invited to 
join the alliance and share its ex- 
pected advantages. He pays head- 
quarters a monthly membership fee, 
in addition to a fee on all purchases 
clearing through the organization 
offices for discount rebates. 

Thus far, the states of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and 
part of Ohio are said to be organ- 
ized. The alliance is expected to 
extend itself to national proportions 
in the near future. 

It is claimed their objects, gen- 
erally stated, are (1) to serve the 
members as a joint buying alliance; 
(2) improve methods and practices 
in jobber operations; (3) provide 
the retail customers of the members 
with certain merchandising advan- 
tages. 

Obviously, a great deal of interest 
has been aroused over the movement 
in the industry because of the prob- 
able effects upon the manufacturers 
and the distribution trade at large 

The jobbers who are not “in” on 
the deal are apprehensive over the 
alliance members using their extra 
margin (if they get one) to cut 
prices to a new low level and thus 
take many customers away from 
their competitors. It is contended 
that while price-cutting may not be 
sanctioned by the organization noth- 
ing can stop those who wish to take 
advantage of the opportunity. Some 
of the non-member jobbers, in let- 
ters to manufacturers, have voiced 
their objection to any “inside” price 
being given to any special group or 
organization of jobbers in preference 
to the others, who represent the ma- 
jority in the distribution trade. 








The manufacturers — especially 
those with established brands—are 
at the same time concerned over the 
possible loss of support of the job- 
bers who should not benefit by the 
alliance, in case the manufacturer 
gave the alliance members special 
discounts. Many realize it is prac- 
tically a choice of which group they 
will stand by and use as their chan- 
nel of distribution. It is doubtful, 
some say, that the organized jobbers 
will be satisfied without special price 
concessions, while the non-members 
will object unless they are given “‘an 
even break.” 

Just what the outcome will be 
remains to be seen. 

In analyzing the situation con- 
structively, it should be considered 
from the standpoint of the best in- 
terests of the manufacturers and 
distributors of the industry as a 
whole. Careful thought by those 
who are thoroughly informed upon 
the movement has raised a number 
of questions of vital interest to both 
the manufacturer and jobber. Some 
of them are given below: 

If the manufacturers give a spe- 
cial price to a special group of job- 
bers, say 1 out of 10 or 15 in a 
trading area, is it fair to the other 
9 or 14? Will they continue their 
support of such manufacturers? Or 
will they insist upon the same dis- 
counts ? 

If an “inside price from manu- 
facturers enables one jobber to 
price-cut, and his price is met by his 
competitors, what has he gained by 
an “inside price”? 

Will this aggravate the already 
deplorable price-cutting situation 
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®AS SPOKESMAN for his 
group in candy distribution, Joe 
Jobber presents in this column 
substance of interviews with lead- 
ing jobbers on points of interest to 
manufacturers. 











now existing in the trade? Will it 
thus become a boomerang upon the 
manufacturers who support the alli- 
ance ? 

If the manufacturer must con- 
tinue his usual shipping and billing 
to the individual jobber member of 
the alliance—on his general run of 
business, exclusive of special deals— 
will the proposed reduced sales costs 
be sufficient to make up for the con- 
tinued costs of shipping and collect- 
ing besides absorbing a 5 per cent 
“tax,” or thereabouts, as represented 
by the special discount awarded 
these particular jobbers for their 
orders ? 

It has been claimed that the alli- 
ance is a parallel to the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance, known as the I. 
G. A. Is this a fact or not? The 
I. G. A. is primarily a group of 
independent retail grocers drawing 
from a specific wholesaler in each 
trading area who must /imit the I. G. 
A: advantages to I. G. A. stores 
only. He cannot use the I. G. A. 
services in the open market as a 
competitive advantage to get the 
business of the general retail trade 
in his territory. 

Isn’t the alliance of candy job- 
bers, on the other hand, primarily a 
group of jobbers — confectionery 
jobbers in a position to pass on their 
buying advantages to any and every 
retailer, in open competition with 
other candy jobbers who will not be 
able to meet the price levels, with- 


(Continued on page 56) 





rogress 


in the 


echnology of Chocolate 


HERE are three main 
ingredients in chocolate 
manufacture which we 
shall consider — cacao, 
sugar and milk —as of 
first importance in the industry. 
Cacao butter, lecithin and other nat- 
ural components of cacao, and fla- 
vorings will be introduced into the 
discussion as occasion demands. 

In the previous article, some at- 
tempt was made to show in broad 
outline the mechanical developments 
in the chocolate industry during the 
past 100 years, and it was remarked 
that (a) the mechanical improve- 
ments were not vastly important 
(b) the making of chocolate is still 
a messy and disjointed process and 
that (c) the engineering technology 
of chocolate is still in its infancy, 
especially if flavor is to be given 
proper consideration side by side 
with mass-production. 

Since the former article was pub- 
lished, an old-timer in the chocolate 
business has pointed out to me that 
the most obvious mechanical change 
in the industry has been the replace- 
ment of over-head shafting, pulleys 
and belt drives by individual drives 
for each machine. This, I think, is 

The charts accompanying this article 
are reproduced through the courtesy 
of the Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss 
Chocolates Company, Ince. of New 
York. These charts originally ap- 
peared in a “Compendium of Cocoa 
Statistics,’ published by that company 
several years ago. In presenting them 
we wish to emphasize the following 
which is quoted from the explanatory 
notes aceompanying the original 
charts: 

“The terms production and consump- 
tion have been used in the sense which 
is commonly understood in the cocoa 
trade. Strictly speaking, the produc- 
tion figures represent exports from 
producing countries and disregard any 
production used for home consumption. 
The consumption figures represent im- 
ports for consumption, viz., imports 
less re-exports. Owing to fluctldating 
inventories the figures for any one 
year do not necessarily represent ac- 
tual production or consumption, but 
over a period of years exports and im- 


ports must closely approximate produc- 
tion and consumption.” 

















Part 2-Cacao Beans 


By ROBERT WHYMPER 








a just criticism of my sins of omis- 
sion, though such an improvement is 
comparable in my eyes with nearly 
universal electrification, use of 
chilled steel and non-corrosive steel 
for machines, and the erection of 
steel structures and reinforced con- 
crete buildings. In other words, it 
is not confined to, or especially de- 
veloped for the chocolate industry 
under discussion. On the other 
hand, the same old-timer was 
emphatic with regard to the testing 
of chocolate for quality; and he 
bore me out that there are too few 
manufacturers who sample their 
products for taste during manufac- 
ture, whereas an immense amount 
of attention is given to smoothness. 
As I have already stressed this 
point before in numerous articles 
during the last twenty-five vears, | 
do not wish to bore unwilling ears 
further except to repeat that nearly 
all the engineering developments 
have been made to increase the 
smoothness of the product, and that 
factory-instructions and _sales-talks 


all bear upon that point rather than 
upon the delicacy of flavor, which 
is not remarkable in view of the 
fact that, in order to get fine flavor 
in a chocolate of the “fondant” type, 


, it is necessary to use blends consist- 


ing of a fair proportion of highest 
grade cacaos and to process care- 
fully, neither of which is given ade- 
quate attention when mass-produc- 
tion is the obsession. 


Neglected Aroma 


As this concentration upon 
smoothness rather than aroma is not 
a little responsible for the enormous 
increase in demand for low-grade 
cacaos, which, in turn, has encour- 
aged the increasing growth in the 
production of West African cacaos 
and other poor or low-grade beans, 
for the reasons given, it provides 
an excellent connecting link between 
the mechanical and the ingredient 
sides of the discussion. 

Something over 100 years ago, in 
the days when Napoleon and Vol- 
taire were big figures in the world, 
chocolate was drunk as a delicacy 
and stimulant by the connoisseurs, 
and it is not uninteresting to recall 
that both of these French national 
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heroes, together with innumerable 
other gourmets, were given to drink- 
ing chocolate as a beverage compar- 
able for tickling the palate with a 
fine Chambertin wine of which 
both men were also very fond. To- 
day, it would be hard to find anyone 
who would willingly give up a 
Chambertin wine for chocolate. To 
put the reason in a nutshell—Cham- 
bertin wine is today as carefully 
watched for its flavor on the palate, 
and for its bouquet or aroma, as it 
ever was, whereas cheap cacaos, 
grown all over the tropical world, 
are now used in the making of 
chocolate as substitutes for the more 
delicate varieties of cacao that could, 
and still can, be found only among 
the growths from certain limited 
areas in Central and south-Central 
America. It is sometimes forgotten 
that Central America is the only 
natural habitat of cacao (cacao was 
transplanted to Jamaica early in the 
17th century, to Martinique in 1655 
and to the Philippine Islands in 
1680), and that, with the possible 
exception of Ceylon and Java, no 
country to which cacao has been 
transplanted has ever been able, as 
yet, to produce cacao equal to that 
grown in the best cacao-lands of its 
origin. And even Ceylon and Java 
cacaos, while pale and eminently 
suitable for certain types of choco- 
late, are poor things so far as flavor 
is concerned, and are more useful 
for blending, for their neutrality 
and paleness, than for any desirable 
aromatic property. 

How vastly important soil and 
climate are in controlling, with the 
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strain of cacao grown, the ultimate 
aromatic virtues of the beans of 
commerce only those who have lived 
and worked on cacao plantations can 
know, though, of course, similar ex- 
periences are met in growing tobac- 
co and coffee and most other natural 
products that owe their prime value 
to aromatic and flavoring bodies. 
Further, while we have spoken a 
great deal in the past of the neces- 
sity for proper fermentation in order 
to secure the highest quality of ca- 
caos, proper fermentation owes its 
necessity rather to the elimination or 
reduction of undesirable substances, 
especially the astringent tannins, 
than to any actual development or 
creation of desirable flavor and aro- 
ma. This latter point has been 
brought out very clearly by my own 
recent tinpublished researches on ca- 
cao fermentation carried out on the 
plantations themselves, and not in a 
laboratory distant a few thousand 
miles from where the cacao was 
growing as has so often been the 
case with fermentation experiments 
of others. This work has further 
demonstrated that, in spite of recom- 
mendations often made by theorists 
and persons unfamiliar with grow- 
ing cacao, no improvement can be 
gained by any of the post-fermen- 
tation processes (treatments after 
the beans have been fermented and 
dried) — hitherto advocated. The 
aromatic principles of cacao are too 
delicate and too closely bound up 
with the tannins or astringent sub- 
stances, with the alkaloids and with 
the cacao-red or coloring matter, 
which seem to be completely inter- 
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dependent, to allow of many liber- 
ties being taken. And, for some 
reason as yet not completely ex- 
plained, the presence of added water, 
whether accidental, incidental or in- 
tentional, either as rain, for example, 
during the fermentation of the beans 
as they come from the pods, or in- 
troduced during a post-fermenta- 
tion process after the beans have 
been dried, is déstructive to the real 
flavor of cacao, while a different 
flavor is introduced that has been 
variously described as “like a wash- 
rag” or “a vast improvement over 
f. f. Accra” or “less harsh on the 
palate” or “insipid.” You can take 
your choice since the opinion largely 
depends upon a knowledge of real 
cacao aroma and flavor and upon 
the reactions of the palate to nice- 
ness or nastiness. 


No Incentive to Research on Part 
of Planters 

With the present price of cacao 
there is no profound economic rea- 
son why a planter should spend 
money on research with a view to 
improving his cacao, and even gov- 
ernment research laboratories are 
cutting down in that direction. Nev- 
ertheless, agricultural research has 
led to a wide extension of the area 
of the world under cacao cultivation, 
and scientific research in our own 
time has unquestionably improved 
the quality of some of the poorer 
grades of cacao so far as selection 
and processing are concerned. But, 
as will be realized, one cannot make 
yet (though there is no knowing 
what will be possible in the scientific 
Utopia under Technocracy) a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, or a cacao 
of Caracas flavor from a West Afri- 
can bean. That such a thing is im- 
possible it would ill become a scien- 
tist to say but, as yet, it has not 
been done owing (a) to greater at- 
tention having been given to mass- 
production of cacao in countries 
where labor is cheap and the cli- 
mate and soil conducive to much 
fruiting, (b) to an absence of 
knowledge on the part of the plant- 
ers to manufacturers’ requirements 
and on the part of the manufac- 
turers to the possibilities of improv- 
ing cacao by scientific research. 
Even if the planters did understand 
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the problems of the manufacturers, 
they would be confused by the in- 
cessantly embarrassing demand for 
the cheapest possible cacao, be- 
cause the new-found strain would 
almost certainly be less prolific than 
the cacao that had been previously 
acclimatized and, consequently, less 
productive per acre and more ex- 
pensive to grow, or some special 
processing might also be necessary. 
And, if the manufacturers did re- 
alize that it was possible to do great 
things with cacao on the plantations 
by proper research, they would not 
be prepared to find the money for 
carrying out that research, because, 
frankly, they are not interested. 


Cooperation Between Manufac- 
turers and Planters Needed 


In the course of my wanderings, 
I have met two chocolate manufac- 


sponsible for the present depressed 
state of the chocolate industry, 
which never need have fallen to such 
depths, is a matter of opinion. Per- 
sonally, I believe that cooperation 
between planters and manufacturers 





seems to like what it gets, so that 
any mere wind of mine expended 
on deploring falling quality is an- 
swerable by the quantity increases. 
This, indeed, is the most depressing 
part of my mission in life, since, 


with most numerical arguments 
against me, many chocolate lovers, 
including myself, are perfectly well 
aware of the terrible quality of the 
bulk of brown confections called 
“chocolate” put on the market today. 


What the Figures Show 
A few statistics will at once give 


a handle for mass-producers of 
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is a first necessity for putting the in- 
dustry back on its feet, both because 
of the economic advantages and of 
the resulting improvement in qual- 
ity, which would help to restore con- 
fidence on the cacao mafket and 
make it worth the while of the plant- 
ers to better their product. Cooper- 
ative research would then be of 
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turers who owned their own planta- 
tions, and they unquestionably were 
better served as to quality of cacao 
than the rest, though I know that 
their cacao did not cost them less. 
Outside these two, I have met two 
purchasing agents who were making 
tourist trips in the cacao countries to 
look them over. Twice also, once at 
a convention, I have met planters 
who took an active interest in study- 
ing the processes to which the cacao 
they grew was subsequently sub- 
jected in manufacture. With such 
complete lack of cooperation, it is 
hardly likely to interest either party 
in a proposition for improving qual- 
ity by research that would neces- 
sarily cost money. How much this 
lack of cooperation has been re- 





trifling cost to either party, and both 
would be materially benefited. 

But, of course, all this is talking 
pure nonsense if manufacturers in- 
sist that Accra cacao is good enough 
for all purposes, that quantity is the 
main consideration, and that the 
public has got to take what the man- 
ufacturers provide. 

I grant that most statistics are in 
favor of the manufacturers, as a 
glance at the charts will indicate— 
namely that, from figures, the public 


chocolate and large users of Accra 
cacao to attack me if they wish. 
In 1900, the per capita consumption 
of cacao (as imported beans) in the 
United States was approximately 
0.6 pounds; in 1910, 1.3 pounds; 
in 1925, 3.3 Ibs; in 1927, 3.6 lbs.; 
in 1929, 4.2 Ibs.; in 1931, 3.4 Ibs. 
While these figures are only approx- 
imate, it looks as if a point of sat- 
uration may now have been reached 
so far as per capita consumption is 
concerned, though, of course, all 
sorts of things may happen to in- 
crease it. During this same period, 
from 1900 to 1931, the production 
of Gold Coast cacao has increased 
from a few thousand tons in 1900 
(185 long tons in 1898) to 241,000 
tons (approximately long tons) in 
1931. Another glance at the accom- 
panying charts will show that, sim- 
ilarly in sense, Nigerian and Bra- 
zilian cacaos have increased greatly, 
that San Thomes reached a peak 
about 1919 and then proceeded to 
fall off, that Trinidads and Vene- 
zuelans have been generally station- 
ary, and that Ecuadors have fol- 
lowed fairly closely the course of 
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San Thomes. The pace that has 
been set by the Gold Coast in the 
last thirty years has done much to 
depreciate the finer qualities of the 
better, more expensive cacaos in the 
minds of manufacturers by appeal- 
ing to their purses which are more 
susceptible than their palates. The 
public taste has, in consequence, 
been deteriorated. This is the in- 
evitable conclusion that a student of 
quality must draw, especially when 
the light-colored chocolates (simu- 
lating milk chocolate in appear- 
ance), now so much in vogue, con- 
tain barely 10 per cent of cacao 
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was at least condoned by the legal 
definitions laid down for chocolate, 
which seemed to cover all likely 
adulterations but do not consider 
the amount of cacao present in choc- 
olate, or its quality, to be of the least 
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nibs. In the face of such facts, who 
is there to say that real chocolate 
flavor is a popular one today, when, 
firstly, so large a proportion of in- 
ferior flavored cacao is used in choc- 
olate factories (shown by the huge 
rate of increase of Gold Coast, Ni- 
gerian, and Brazilian cacaos, while 
Trinidads and Venezuelans remain 
stationary and Ecuadors are falling 
off), and, when secondly, the cou- 
vertures having the greatest sale 
have merely been colored with the 
lower grade cacaos? There is no 
doubt whatever that the taste of the 
public has been ruined in the first 
place by the enormous influx of 
poorly flavored cacaos, and that, 
after the public palates had become 
more or less disgusted by the rub- 
bish offered, they fell easily enough 
for the light coatings or wishy- 
washy sweet, fatty, brown-colored 
confections that today pass under 
the name of “chocolate” because the 
flavor that they had objected to was 
made less pronounced. Thus the 
downfall of quality in the chocolate 
industry has been accomplished, and, 
if it was not actually encouraged, it 


importance. And yet there are peo- 
ple still who pat themselves on the 
back for participation in the rape 
of our industry which had its origin 
and its pride in making products 
that appealed first of all to the con- 
sumer for their niceness as delica- 
cies, and could afford then to boast 
of smoothness, stimulating proper- 


that, in 1693, the total amount of 


cacao beans declared for taxation 


in France was 22 lbs.; that, in 1820, 
duty was paid in England on 276,- 
321 Ibs., and that, in 1866, 176,959 
lbs. of cacao and cocoa preparations 
were imported into England from 
France. In 1931, Great Britain con- 
sumed about 134,200,000 Ibs., the 
United States some three times that 
amount, and France about two- 
thirds that quantity of cacao beans. 
Thus, without question, the growth 
of the chocolate and cacao industry 
has been phenomenal as the sources 
of supply of raw cacao became 
easier and the price of cacao fell. 
We do, however, standing as we are 
at the near-peak of per capita con- 
sumption, run a very great risk of 
sliding down-hill unless we look 
more to the quality now than we 
have done in the past during our 
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ties and food values only as desir- 
able concomitants. 


Industry Has Enjoyed Phenom- 
enal Growth 


We said previously that Technoc- 
racy should find no fault with the 
progress made in the ingredients of 
chocolate.. This, we think, is borne 
out by the figures showing the re- 
markable achievements in the quan- 
tity production of cacao. It is in- 
teresting to note in this cornect’on 
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concentration on quantity. Tech- 
nocracy certainly would not ask for 
such consideration since the /erce- 
ness of the figures in statistics is its 
main interest. 

There seems little doubt that choc- 
olate as a beverage is coming in- 
creasingly into favor, as the statis- 
tics shown for chocolate syrups, 
drinking chocolates and cocoa, given 
in a previous article, would indi- 
cate, and this may be of some as- 
sistance in bringing back into popu- 
larity the more aromatic cacaos. It 
is, however, my personal opinion 
that the better grades of cacao are 
destined to fall into insignificant ob- 
scurity in the next generation, owing 
to the deteriorating palates of the 
people who are now prepared to 
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submit to buying what they are told 
to buy, and are, apparently, entering 
upon an era of scientific rather than 
nice feeding. 


Chemistry of Cacao Better Known 


It should, perhaps, be emphasized 
that a number of individuals are 
concerning themselves with the tech- 
nology of the industry for its bet- 
terment though little or no encour- 
agement is received from the manu- 
facturers themselves. I know of 
managers of plantations who are 
doing their utmost to improve the 
strain of the cacao grown even if, 
too often, they are more concerned 
with yield than quality, but, as we 
have said, such men are hampered 
largely by lack of cooperation with 
chocolate manufacturers. The chem- 
istry of cacao, however, is certainly 
becoming better known, and, in this 
connection, I intend to refer here 
only to the development in the 
knowledge of the lechithin-content 
of cacao and to the scientific appli- 
cation of that knowledge to the choc- 
olate industry. 

There is a point about cacao beans 
that, so far as I know, has not pre- 
viously been brought to notice in 
print, though it is a common expe- 
rience to the chocolate manufac- 
turer. Cacao liquor, we all know, 
contains varying percentages of fat 
not only according to the place of 
origin of the beans but also accord- 
ing to the type of cacao grown and 
the time of harvesting. Thus, for 
example, though cacao can be picked 
from the trees in most cacao-grow- 
ing countries almost any month of 
the year, there are nearly always 
two main seasons for harvesting, 
and the percentage of fat and other 
components of cacao vary according 
to the season. A similar phenom- 
enon can be observed in the essen- 
tial oil of lemon which varies its 
citral and terpene contents very ap- 
preciably from the first harvesting 
of the lemons to the last of the crop, 
and, in consequence, the flavoring 
value of the first oil is very differ- 
ent to that of the last. Now, by all 
normal consideration, the consist- 
ency (the thickness or thinness) of 
chocolates from any one formula, 
from cacao nibs, sugar of uniform 
size, and added cacao butter, should 
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vary with the cacao butter-content : 
yet, often, that is not, found,to be the 
case and a number of reasons have 
been given to explain the differences 
observed. Many manufacturers who 
have chemists and keep a check on 
the fat-content of their chocolates 
have noticed this difference, and 
some adjust the viscosities of their 
chocolates before sale by the addi- 
tion of, or by leaving out some cacao 
butter. Quite commonly, the size 
of the sugar particles is at fault, the 
average surfaces of the particles to 
be covered by the fat being greater 
(the sugar being finer) in one case 
than in another ; then, of course, the 
chocolate with the finer sugar is 
thicker in consistency than the one 
with the coarser particles in the 
presence of the same percentage of 
fat. Or, again, the cacao nibs, or 
the sugar, may contain more moist- 
ure in one case than in another, 
when, again, the chocolate with the 
more moisture will be thicker than 
the drier sample. But, occasionally, 
neither of these reasons is sufficient 
to account for the apparent thinness 
of one batch over that of another 
made from the same formula, and 
some other explanation becomes 
necessary. 


What Becomes of the Natural 
Lecithin 


In recent years, our knowledge of 
the behavior of very small quantities 
of lecithin when added to solids in 
suspension in oily liquids—such as 
to sugar in molten cacao butter 
which constitutes a large percentage 
of normal liquid chocolate—indi- 
cated that the natural lecithin 
found in cacao beans might vary 
to such an extent that more or less 
of this natural lecithin, finding its 
way into the finished chocolate, 
might account for the variation in 
viscosities observed. A survey of 
the lecithin-content in different ca- 
caos showed, indeed, that different 
cacaos had appreciably different 











amounts of natural lecithin present, 
but that, unfortunately, most, if not 
all at the higher roasts, of the leci- 
thin, as such, was destroyed during 
roasting, at least so far as its influ- 
ence on lowering viscosity was con- 
cerned. It was shown, further, by 
the present writer, who arranged 
through the courtesy of the United 
Fruit Company to have Costa Rican 
cacao of one delivery fresh from the 
pods fully fermented and artificial- 
ly dried and another portion of the 
same delivery unfermented and sun- 
dried under the strictest supervision, 
that fermentation removed or de- 
stroyed a large proportion of the 
natural lecithin present, the lecithin 
probably being decomposed by the 
heat of fermentation or possibly ad- 
sorbed to some extent by the shell 
during the movement of the con- 
tained juices in the course of the 
fermentation process. Or, in other 
words, it was found that the unfer- 
mented and sun-dried cacao (one 
example 0.37 per cent lecithin) had 
a higher lecithin-content than the 
same delivery of cacao that had been 
fully fermented and artificially 
dried (0.25 per cent lecithin). But, 
since the efficacy of the lecithin as a 
means of lowering the viscosity of a 
finished chocolate was mostly de- 
stroyed by roasting, little seemed to 
be gained from this discovery. On 
the other hand, a careful considera- 
tion of the two facts (a) that the 
natural lecithin present in raw cacao 
is of profound importance (as in 
the natural metabolism of the plant 
also) in facilitating the release of 
fat from the fat-cel's, and_ that. 
therefore, its presence permits of 
more fat being released in the free 
state than would occur without it, 
when the cacao is crushed, and (b) 
that the decomposition products of 
lecithin by the heat of roasting do 
actually have some influence on the 
viscosity of the finished chocolate 
so far as they more or less: facili- 
tate the covering by fat of the sugar 
particles later added to make choc- 
olate, leads us to conclude that the 
amount of lecithin originally present 
in the raw cacao is by no means un- 
important in causing the sometimes 
otherwise inexplicable differences in 
viscosity observable between several 
batches of chocolate made from the 
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same formula but not necessarily 
from the same delivery of beans. 


Variation in Lecithin Content 


A survey of lecithin in cacao and 
the means for detection made by 
Winkler & Sale (Jour. Ass. Agri. 
Chemists, November, 1931), showed 
that the natural lecithin-content of 
different cacaos varied considerably 
(e. g. to take two extremes—Java 
0.46 per cent ; Accra 0.26 per cent). 
This confirmed the previous find- 
ings of some of us. As a general 
but by no means universal rule, it 
may be stated from the figures 
quoted, taken in conjunction with 
our own findings, that the Criollo 
cacaos of commerce contain the 
higher amounts of lecithin, and that 
the Forastero group show very va- 
riable amounts, while no figures for 
Calabacillo cacao, as such, seem to 
be available. Further, in view of 
our own findings that fermentation 
removes an appreciable amount of 
lecithin, one would expect that, all 
other things being equal, the poorest 
fermented beans would be the high- 
est in lecithin. Thus, we can draw 
the apparent conclusion that Criollo 
cacaos, such as Ecuador and Java 
for example, on the one hand, which 
require only the lightest fermenta- 
tion to secure the most satisfactory 
beans and, on the other hand, those 
cacaos that are poorly fermented, or 
unfermented, might be expected to 
be higher in lecithin than any type 
of cacao that had been long and 
thoroughly fermented. This con- 
clusion appears to be generally cor- 
rect. 

There is, however, the one very 
important point about lecithin and 
its methods of estimation that seems 
to have been mostly glossed over 
by Winkler, Sale and others. Leci- 
thin, naturally occurring in cacao, 
is present in the beans, as in other 
fatty seeds and plants, as an agent 
for permitting the passage and 
movement of oil and fat through the 
watery juices and watery cell-walls. 
When the lecithin is extracted from 
unroasted cacao with suitable sol- 
vents, it behaves (as well as ana- 
lyzes so far as its phosphorus-con- 
tent is concerned) like the lecithin 
extracted, say, from soya beans, and, 
if added, as such, to a chocolate, sim- 
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ilar decreases in viscosity of the 
chocolate are observed as if the leci- 
thin of commerce had been used. 
Lecithin is, however, decomposed by 
heat to some extent so that the 
heated product is far less efficient 
as a chocolate viscosity reducer, and, 
by properly applied heat, lecithin 
can be deprived entirely of its power 
of reducing the viscosity of choco- 
late. Thus we are compelled to crit- 
icize Winkler and Sale’s final state- 
ment in their report as misleading, 
since these authors say that “Con- 
trary to representations made by 
certain manufacturers, no material 
change in the lecithin-content was 
noted when cacao beans were roasted 
at temperatures and for periods of 
time corresponding to commercial 
practice,” because, though no ma- 
terial change may have been noted 
from the analytical figures for or- 
ganic phosphorus found by the au- 
thors and conducted on beans before 
and after roasting and obtained by 
their system of analysis, which, in- 
deed, appear only small numerically, 
there ts a very material change in 
the condition of the lecithin by the 
action of heat applied for shorter 
periods of heating and at lower tem- 
peratures than those experienced in 
practice. 


As we have already remarked, 
these decomposition products of the 
natural lecithin of cacao are, with- 
out doubt, according to some results 
obtained, primarily responsible for 
many of the differences in the vis- 
cosity observed between different 
batches of chocolate made from the 
same formula but not necessarily 
from the same delivery of cacao, 
differences which can be readily ad- 
justed by the addition of a small 
quantity of commercial lecithin to 
the chocolate. 

Winkler and Sale, for example, 
showed 0.32, 0.26, 0.24, 0.22 per 
cent of lecithin in four samples of 
raw unroasted Accra cacaos, and it 
is probable that most of these sam- 
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ples were drawn from the same 
mark within a short period of time. 
The same authors gave figures that 
amount to a condemnation of their 
method as a means of determining 
efficient lecithin, not so far as the 
organic phosphorus found to be sol- 
uble in a mixture of petroleum ether 
and alcohol is concerned, but so far 
as lecithin and its specific efficiency, 
as such and as a chocolate viscosity 
reducer, is concerned. Thus: 


Lecithin, Pct. 
Unroasted hand-shelled 


Accra beans ........ 0.32 +. 0.04 
Unroasted hand-shelled 

Accra beans.......... 0.22 +- 0.03 
Roasted 100°C..........0.24 + 0.02 
Roasted 110° C......... 0.20 +- 0.06 
Roasted 120° C. (? given 

Sr Abe ces eae 0.23 +-0.05 
Roasted 130° C......... 0.32 +- 0.05 
Roasted 140° C......... 0.34 +- 0.03 


From these figures it would be as- 
sumed that the lecithin-content actu- 
ally increases in cacao on roasting 
and in proportion with the rising 
temperature, whereas we know that 
the efficiency of lecithin is destroyed 
as the temperature is raised, and that 
decomposition products of lecithin 
are formed by the heat that have 
very different properties to the nor- 
mally extracted lecithin of cacao or 
soya from unheated beans. Credit 
must, however, be given to Winkler 
and Sale for an honestly expressed 
doubt as to “whether or not the 
phosphorus obtained in this way 
truly represents the actual lecithin,” 
but this point was of less concern to 
them than was the devising of a 
method for detecting added lecithin 
in chocolate. 

We are clearly far yet from a true 
solution of even this small problem, 
though we do know that in unheated 
cacao there is present a lecithin or 
lecithin-like body (or phosphatide ) 
that has desirable physical properties 
for the chocolate manufacturer sim- 
ilar in every way to the lecithin or 
lecithin-like body (or phosphatide) 
extracted from soya and many other 
fatty seeds, and that, by roasting, 
those valuable or desirable proper- 
ties are destroyed. Therefore, it 
seems to me that to restore the cacao 
after roasting to its normal desir- 
able form by the addition of un- 


(Continued on page 50) 











Code 3A 33 


Home Made Candies—1 1b.—59c 

(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

.Box: One-layer, white, printed in blue 
and tied with blue grass ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad; 
pieces were all over box, dusty and 
stuck together. Pieces were also en- 
tirely too large—19 to the pound. 

Chocolates— 

Peanut Clusters: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Fudge: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Fudge: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste and Raisins: 
Good. 

Chocolate Nut Fudge: Not enough. 
chocolate, lacked flavor. 

Chocolate Almond Faste Fudge Roll: 
Good. 

Chocolate Butter Taffy: Good. 

Coconut Caramel Nougat Roll: Good. 

Pecan Nougat Roll: Good. 

Pecan Caramel Nougat: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: The quality of this candy is 
good. Package is very poor. Sug- 
gest a liner in the box or smaller 
box to be used. The assortment is 
too small for a pound box. The 
pieces should be made smaller. 


Code 3B 33 


Assorted Chocolates—3 oz.—10c 
(Purchased in a restaurant, New York 
City) 





The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in 


any one of these samples may be yours 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer chocolate brown print- 
ed in gold; Cellophane window; ten 
pieces. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 
Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Maoke Nut Crezm: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Jelly: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Remarks: The assortment needs a hard 
center or two. Package is a trifle 
high priced. 


Code 3C 33 
Pocket Package—4 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a chain candy store, 
New York City) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: Folding; buff, printed in dark 
blue. 

Contents: Panned flat almonds, 13 
white, 1 maple, 2 pink, 2 yellow, 2 
green. 

Finish: Dull. 

Panning: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Jackets: Entirely too thick, could not 
break with teeth. 
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the candy industry. Each month a number of samples of representative candies are picked 
up at random. Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market so that 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 


practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Next month we will discuss Easter packages, moulded goods and chocolate bars 


Home-mades and 10c, 15c, 25c Packages 


Flavors: None could be tasted. 

Remarks: Poor assortment; piece is 
not up to standard. Panned almonds 
are poor eating candy when panned 
too thick and contain no flavor. 


Code 3D 33 


Assorted Hard Candy Cuts— 
2% oz.—10c 

(Purchased at a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Jar: Good. 

Jar: Oval shape, white vaccum cap, red 
seal label. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Spinning: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very good jar of 
hard candy at the price of 10c. 


Code 3E 33 
Pecan Crunch—8 0z.—25c 

(Purchased at a candy chain, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, white, printed in blue. 
Piece is made up of a soft chocolate 
paste. center dipped in chocolate and 
rolled in pecans. 

Coating: Good. 

Center: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating piece. 
Suggest box be wrapped in Cello- 
phane. 
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Code 3F 33 
Bag of Gold—No weight—10c 

(Purchased at candy store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Gold 
mesh bag filled with foiled chocolate 
pieces to represent money. 

Chocolate: Good. 

Remarks: This is an attractive choco- 
late novelty at the price of 10c. 

Code 3G 33 

Assorted Opera Drops—8 oz.—10c 

(Purchased at railroad station, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Open face, Cellophane tray, print- 
ed in green, white and blue. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: This is a good looking pack- 
age of opera drops at the price of 
10c. Candy was of good quality. 

Code 3H 33 
American Toffee—6 oz.—10c 

(Purchased at railroad station, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Container: Long Cellophane bag, gold 
seal printed in black. Bag contains 
a hard candy peanut waffle. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating peanut 
waffle, a trifle high priced. 

Code 31 33 
Crunch—8 oz.—10c 

(Purchased at chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 
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Box: Open tray, tray printed in red 
and black, transparent cellulose 
wrapped. 

This piece is a hard candy similar to 
a butterscotch with peanuts cut on 
a slab. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating nut 
taffy but not a crunch. Cheaply 
priced at 10c for 8 ozs. 


Code 3J 33 
Assorted Home Mades—1 Ib.—50c 


(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, white, embossed in 
gold. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. Box contained home mades, 
chocolates and gum work. 

Chocolates— 

Fruit Cake: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Caramels: Good. 

Milk Chocolates— 

Pineapple and Cream: Dry. 

Home Mades— 

Nut Croquettes: Good. 

Coconut Chew: Good. 

Crystal Daisy: Good. 

Burnt Peanuts: Fair. 

Vanilla Coconut Bonbon: Center, 
good; jacket, hard. 

Walnut Bonbon: Good. 

Peacan Mallow: Center, hard. 

Maple Coconut Bonbon: Center, 
good; jacket, hard. 

Lemon Slice: Good. 

Orange Slice: Flavor rancid. 

Jordan Almond: Good. 

Raspberry Gum Pattee: Good. 





Marshmallow Mint Paste: Good. 
Bittersweet Peppermint: Good. 
Chocolate Wrapped Caramel: Good. 
Wrapped Nougat: Good. 

Milk Chocolate Kisses: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This box is priced cheap 
enough, but some of the pieces are 
not up to standard. Suggest a trans- 
parent cellulose wrapper be used as 
box had a number of dirty finger- 
marks on it. 

Code 3K 33 

Almond Krunch—414 0z.—10c 
(Purchased at railroad station, Chi- 

cago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Tin, friction top, brown, printed 
in white and black; neat and attrac- 
tive for a 10c seller. 

This piece is made up of a hard candy 
similar to butterscotch with almonds 
and put through a tablet roller. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: A trifle off, as it was old. 

Remarks: The name of this piece is 
misleading as it is not a krunch. It 
is a hard candy tablet with almonds. 
The package is cheaply priced, but 
the candy needs checking up; if it 
is old this has, no doubt, caused the 
“old” taste. 

Code 3L 33 
Washington Novelty Box—25c 
(Purchased at a candy store, Chicago, 

Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, white, printed in gold. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. 

Contents: Contained hard candy cher- 
ries, small drops and gum cherries, 
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hard candy chips and cuts with red, 
white and blue stripes. Center of 
box was a chocolate covered cream 
hatchet. 
Hard Candy— 
Color: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 
Stripes: Good. 
Gum Cherries— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Shape: Good. 
Chocolate Cream Hatchet: Good. 
Remarks: This is an exceptionally good 
Washington birthday novelty pack- 
age; candy is of good quality and 
well made. Box well planned and 
cheaply priced at 25c. 


Code 3M 33 
Assorted Home Mades—1 Ib.—49c 


(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: One-layer, white, printed in red. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair, 
loosely packed, dust all over box, 
pieces turned over. 

Dark Chocolate Coated Pieces (2)— 
Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 

Maple Walnut Cream: Good. 

Milk Chocolate Coated Pieces (3)— 
Date: Good. 

Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Almond Cream: Good. 

Bonbons: White, pink, orange, yellow, 
maple and green. 

Jackets: All hard and dry. 
Centers: Good. 

Caramel and Brazils: Good. 

Caramel and Pecans: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Fudge (Cellophane Wrap- 
per): Very hard. 

Chocolate Nut Fudge (Cellophane 
Wrapper): Very hard. 

Pecan Nougat Roll: Good. 

Brazil Maple Cream Roll: Good. 

Caramel Nut Roll: Good. 

Pistachio Fudge Roll: A trifle dry. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel and Marshmallow: 
Good. 

Chocolate Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This box is cheaply priced 
Suggest bonbons be crystallized to 
keep them in good condition. Sug- 
gest some dividers be used in box as 
it did not make a good appearance 
when box was opened. 


Code 3N 33 
Puzzle Pop—', 0z.—Ic . 
(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Piece: Very good; this 
is new, attractive and right up to the 
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UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part im our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind i is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 








minute. The pop is of good size, 
fastened to a cardboard, balance of 
board is a jig-saw puzzle. 

Pop— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This piece is the fastest lc 
seller at the present time. The idea 
is exceptionally good. Very little 
profit can be made on a piece of this 
kind. 

Code 30 33 


Home Made Candies—', Ib.—29c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, buff, printed in blue, 
bottom part of box is Cellophane 
wrapped. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Contents: Assorted caramels—vanilla 
marshmallow, chocolate marshmal- 
low, plain vanilla and plain chocolate. 
Caramels were wrapped in Cello- 
phane. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Chocolate Coated Peppermint Creams, 
Rolled in Green Sugar: Good. 

Chocolate Nut Truffies, Cream Cen- 
ters: Good. 
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Chocolate Sprill Creams: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: This candy was of good 
quality, neatly packed, but assort- 
ment is too small. Suggest at least 
two more home made pieces be 
added. 


Code 3P 33 
Novelty Pail—No weight—10c 
(Purchased at a department store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Container: Red tin pail filled with 
shovel and 13 small hard candy pops. 
Wrappers of wax paper. 
Pops— 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good kiddie novelty 
and very cheap at 10c. Suggest pail 
be wrapped in transparent cellulose. 


Code 3Q 33 

Dish of Candy—No weight—10c 

(Purchased at a department store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. This 
package is made up of a glass dish 
filled with small hard candy drops, 
sugared. Wrapped in transparent 
cellulose. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very attractive 
novelty at 10c. 


Code 3R 33 

Liquid Filled Cordials—8 oz.—10c 

(Purchased at a chain store, Chicago, 
Til.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cello- 
phane bag filled with cordials. 

Colors: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Cordials: Good. 

Panning: Very good. 

Remarks: This is a good package of 
cordials at the price of 10c. The 
workmanship on these cordials was 
very good. 

Code 3S 33 
Spiced Gums—1%4 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for a 5c 
package. 

Box: Folding, Cellophane window, red, 
printed in yellow. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: None; sugared. 

Remarks: This is a good looking 5c 
seller. 
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Code 3T 33 


Chocolate Peppermints—2 0z.—ic 

(Purchased at a newsstand, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding, white, printed in blue. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark; good for this 
priced goods. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest more peppermint 
flavor to be used as the flavor was a 
trifle weak. 

Code 3U 33 
Coal Candy—41'% 0z.—25c 

(Purchased in a candy store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer. lavender color, white 
center, printing in gold and black, 
transparent cellulose wrapped. 

This piece is a licorice-flavored hard 
candy cut on a small humbug cutter. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating licorice 
hard candy, but a trifle high at 25c. 
Code 3V 33 
Home Made Candies—1 1Ib.—$1.00 
(Purchased in a drug store, New York 

City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, full telescope, white, 
printed in green and gold, polka dots 
in gold. Cellophane wrapped. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Contents: Chocolates, home mades. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Chocolate Coated Pieces— 

Date: Good. 

Orange Cream: Good. 

Molasses Sponge: Good. 

Molasses Plantation: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Bittersweet Peppermint Wafers: 
Good. 

Peppermint Hard Candy Sticks: 
Good. 

Almond Paste Acorns: Good. 

Panned Chocolate Almond Filberts 
and Cordials: Good. 

Sprill Marshmallow: Good. 

Crystal Bonbons: Gooi. 

Glacé Pineapple: Good. 

Pink and Green Cellophane Wrapped 
Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Caramels, Cellophane 
Wrapped: Good. 

Pecan Mallow: Good. 
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Nut Chocolate Marshmallow: Good. 
Chocolate and Nougat Caramel: 
Good. 
Licorice Caramel and Nougat: Good. 
Pecan Nougat Roll, Cellophane 
Wrapped: Good. 
Cashew Croquette, Cellophane 
Wrapped: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: This box is of good quality, 
but high priced at $1 the pound. 


Code 3W 33 
Cactus Candy—3%4 0z.—25c 
(Purchased in grocery store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: One-layer, buff, printed in brown 
with Mission scene. : 
This candy is, no doubt, made up of 
the cactus plant, which is tasteless 
Crystal: Good. 
Texture: Fair, a trifle dry. 
Remarks: This box is high priced at 
25c.- This is poor eating candy and 
is tasteless. 


Code 3X 33 


Imported Candies—3 oz.—10~ 

(Purchased in a grocery store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

This candy is made up of hard candy 
jacket containing a soft jelly center. 

Jacket: Grained. 

Centers: Fair. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Colors: Too deep. 

Remarks: This is very poor candy and 
the sooner it is kept out of the United 
States the better. A number of chain 
stores have refused to handle this 
candy. 

Code 3Y 33 
Coffee Chews—No weight—10c 

(Purchased in a department store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: (iood. This is 
a coffee chew put up in foil colored 
wrapper and packed in a Cellophane 
bag with silver seal. 

Flavor: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This is a neat and attrac- 
tive package of chews at this price. 
Code 3Z 33 
Chocolate Peppermints—2 oz.— 
10c 
(Purchased in a department store, San 

Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 











Box: Folding, blue, printed in white. 
Chocolate Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: None. 
Taste: Fair. 
Center— 
Flavor: Good. m 
Cream: Some were good and some 
very hard. 
Remarks: This package of peppermints 
is high priced at 10c. This type of 
package retails for 5c in the East. 


Code 3aa 33 


Homemades and Chocolates—1 |b. 
—35c 

(Purchased in candy store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: White, printed in black, full tele- 
scope. 

Chocolate Coatings: Light and dark. 

Light Coating: Too light. 

Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coating— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers— 

Vanilla Cream: Trifle too dry. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Coconut Cream: A trifle dry. 

Vanilla Taffy Chew: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Dry and hard 

Molasses Peanut Sponge: Good. 
Light Coated Centers— 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good 

Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Raisin Cluster: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Hard Candy Blossom: Good. 

Home Made Pieces— 

Nut Cream Kiss: Too hard. 

Green Bonbon, Coconut Center: 
Good. 

Vanilla Bonbon, Caramel Center: 
Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: The quality of this candy is 
good. A few of the home made 
pieces were hard. This was caused. 
no doubt, by age. At the price of 
35c the pound this bex of candy 
ought to be a good seller. 


Code 3bb 33 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—69c 


(Purchased in railroad station, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
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SIMPLEX 


VACUUM COOKER | 


IT COOKS AND COOLS 
IN ONE OPERATION 








——s—— 








This latest model Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooker embodies 
many pertinent refinements and improvements that make it 
more efficient, more practical, easier to handle, quicker to 
operate, more productive, and requiring of less floor space. 
Thus we present a cooker that will produce the finest creams, 
for casting or hand-rolls in large production . . . and do it 
with positive savings in cooking and cooling time. 






PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The new steam Simplex Cooker will also produce the finest, crystal clear, satin finish, 
dry, pure sugar hard candy . . . hard candy with a longer shelf-life. . 
“ 








lt is the all-‘round cooker adaptable to practically all cooking requirements in 


candy-making. PRODU' 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO., is park row, NEW YORK QUAL 
AT A PRC 


HAN D-RO LLS HERE'S H 


THE HALL-MARK OF QUALITY CREAMS y TODO 
























No one has ever doubted the significance of HAND-ROLLS as the standard of 
quality in creams. Today it is your strongest weapon with which to overcome 
all competition. The FRIEND method provides the means of producing quality 
creams within any price range. ASK ME TO PROVE IT. 


“THE BOSTONIAN” 


The "BOSTONIAN''—here pictured—is the most popular unit—it is electrically 
heated and automatically controlled and it will turn out uniform pieces of any 
size and shape up to a one-pound Easter eqg. 

Other sizes of FRIEND HAND-ROLL MACHINES for all production require- j 


ments. A few factory rebuilt machines on hand, most attractively priced. YOU 
NEED A FRIEND. Write me for details on the machine suitable for your needs. 








HARRY L. FRIEND 


52 INDIA STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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1 CONTINUOUS COOKER 


IMPROVES QUALITY 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 





















This unit stands unrivalled as the greatest means 
of producing a drier, white, more lustrous, long- 
dies lasting hard candy with a satiny texture and finish. 


ce it Production range 300 to 1,200 pounds 
per hour—with 25 to 65 pounds steam pres- 


r to sure. Moderately priced and sold on a 
ace, guaranteed satisfaction basis—YOU BE 
ams, THE JUDGE—write for full specifications. 
lo it Automatic vacuum and temperature con- 


trol as well as full automatic batch weight 
indicator and counter. 


Accepted as the last word in continuous 
automatic cooking in United States and 
Canada—seven now in operation in one 
Chicago factory. 








THE 
Vv. O. HERMANN 


PRODUCE CORP. 


15 PARK ROW 


QUALITY | "se 


AT A PROFIT 


HERE'S HOW NEW HOLMBERG 
‘ X KETTLE OF ccuans thus 














1 of 

po This new HOLMBERG kettle is a great improvement 
over previous types of jacketed kettles. Actual tests 
have shown that batches can be cooked in 25%, less 
time due to its oversized heating surfaces. 

ally 

any Write for details of this new kettle. 

me HOLMBERG kettles have stood supreme for 

- dependability for many years. 








You take no chances with this equipment. PATENT APPLIED FOR 





CHAS. HOLMBERG & CO. 


2734-44 HIGH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


“ORPORATION 


Park Row, NEW 
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Box: Two-layer extension top and bot- 
tom, embossed paper, buff with gold 
seal in center. Tied with lavender 
tassel cord, Cellophane wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coatings: Light and dark. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Dark Coated Centers— 
Pecan Cluster: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 
Fig Jelly: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Peanut Glacé: Good. 
Almond Top Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Coco Cream: Good. 
Sprill Top Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Good. 
Light Coated Centers— 
Fig Jelly: Good. 
Nut Cluster: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 
Peanut Glacé: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Almond Top Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good box of choco- 
lates and of good quality, but a trifle 
high priced. 


Code 3cc 33 
Russian Mints—', 1b.—65c 

(Purchased in department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, extension top and bot- 
tom, buff, embossed in red and blue, 
yellow and black, wrapped in Cello- 
phane. Neat and attractive looking 
box. 

This piece is made of a chocolate paste 
center flavored peppermint and with 
milk chocolate coating. 

Coating: Milk Chocolate. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Rough dipping. 

Taste: Good. 

Center— 

Flavor: Good. 
Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This type of candy is differ- 
ent; while the price is a little high, 
the quality was exceptionally good. 

(Continued on page 50) * 


Eric Lehman Chats on 


Home Mades and 10c to 25c Packages 
of Different Kinds of Candies 


OME made candies put 

out by wholesale manu- 

faturers are a decided im- 

provement over some of the home 

made packages put out a year ago. 

Pieces that are perishable are 

wrapped in Cellophane or wax paper 

and arrive in the consumer's hands 
in good condition. 

Unfortunately, however, there is 
a lack of dividers in these boxes. 
As a rule, they are one-layer boxes 
and do not make a good appearance 
when opened.» It is to be remem- 
bered that home made pieces will not 
pack like chocolate coated goods. 
In putting out a home made assort- 
ment either in a one or two-layer 
box, use a divider that will fit your 
pieces and keep them in place. 

Pieces that are rolled in sprills, 
nut dust, toasted coconut, etc., 
should be wrapped either in Cello- 
phane or wax paper to prevent the 
dust or nut pieces from coming off 
the piece and getting on all the other 
pieces. 

In using a white box or any color 
paper that will spot easy from fin- 
gers and dust, it should be wrapped 
in Cellophane or transparent glassine 
paper. 

A number of bon bons in the 
home made boxes were too hard to 
eat. When bon bons are used in an 
assortment they should be crystal- 
lized to prevent them from getting 
hard and dry. A fine, not coarse, 
crystal will not affect the looks of 
the bon bons. 

Regardless of price, in most cases 
we find examples of quality in all 
kinds of candy today. It is surpris- 
ing to see the quality goods being 
turned out by manufacturers that 
never used to give quality a thought. 
Present conditions have improved 
the quality a hundred per cent. 

Pocket packages, that is, packages 
selling from ten cents to twenty-five 
cents have almost disappeared from 
the retail outlets. The cause, no 
doubt, is that a pound of candy can 
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be had at prices from fifteen cents 
up. We find a few pocket packages 
but none are doing a volume busi- 
ness. Some five-cent packages of 
chocolates, chocolate peppermints, 
jellies, and caramels, are selling. A 
few specialty ten-cent to twenty-five- 
cent boxes are on the counters but do 
not sell. Most retailers say that small 
packages are very slow sellers, re- 
gardless of what kind of candy they 
contain. 

Jig saw puzzles are putting over 
a one-cent piece that is selling in 
the millions. In the Clinic picture 
this month one is shown. A large 
pop is fastened to the top of the 
card-board, the bottom is a jig saw 
puzzle. This piece is going over in 
a big way. 

Some five-cent bars and packages 
are likewise using the picture puz- 
zles successfully. Some include the 
puzzle in the package. Others give 
them in return for wrappers. 

Other items that are going over 
big are pieces of one-cent gum 
wrapped with a picture. These pic- 
tures were a big thing some years 
ago in cigarettes and many other 
items. It looks as if they are com- 
ing back again. 

Manufacturers of one-cent pieces 
and five-cent pieces will do well to 
consider this jig saw puzzle or pic- 
ture craze quickly, as it is, no doubt, 
proving to be a way of increasing 
sales. 

A jig saw puzzle would, no doubt. 
stimulate the sale of one-half and 
one-pound boxes, if put up in the 
right way. One pound of candy 
would not last long, when you are 
putting a jig saw puzzle or two or 
three hundred pieces together. Trv 
it out and see how quickly a pound 
will be consumed. This is some- 
thing that medium-priced houses 
could “put over” in a big way. In 
fact, we have just learned that some 
of the manufacturing retailers are 
now featuring a puzzle with a pound 
package at fifty cents. 
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Through the courtesy of Lamborn & Company, Inc., of New York, we are privileged to reproduce 
the above chart showing the relationship between world production and world consumption of sugar. 
This, along with study of the accompanying statistics relating to this industry’s principal raw material 


17th Annual Convention ‘of 
the Associated Retail 


Confectioners 


The 17th annual A. R. C. Con- 
vention will be held in Chicago the 
week of June 19, 1933, at the mag- 
nificent Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
situated right on the north shore of 
Lake Michigan, within twenty min- 
utes of the downtown shopping dis- 
trict and the grounds of the “Cen- 
tury of Progress.” During the same 
week the N. C. A. with its Machin- 
ery Exhibit, will hold its convention 
at the Sherman Hotel. June Ist 
marks the date of the formal open- 
ing of the Century of Progress Ex- 
position which will attract over ten 
million people from all over the 
world. It is seldom, if ever, that 
the members of the A. R. C. will be 
able to cover as much ground, do as 
much, see as much, and learn as 
much about their own business and 
what is going on in the world of 
industry as they will during the 
week of June 19th in Chicago. Con- 
vention days will be arranged so 


will be of interest to most of our readers. 


that stated periods will be devoted 
to convention sessions, to a visit to 
the N. C. A. Exposition and to pri- 
vately conducted guided tours to the 
Century of Progress Exposition. 

No matter how depressed busi- 
ness may be, no matter how blue 
you may be, you will want to bor- 
row, beg or steal sufficient “where- 
withal” to visit Chicago during the 
week of June 19th. It is going to 
be like three circuses in one under 
the main tent—and yet there will be 
no hurry or confusion; plenty of 
time will be provided for the three 
main events. 

If the weather happens to be 
warm, you will be comfortable on 
the private lake front grounds or 
in your cool room overlooking the 
waters of Lake Michigan. The 
hotel grounds provide outdoor danc- 
ing; an eighteen hole approach and 
putt golf course; tennis; and bath- 
ing. Private, deluxe busses, the like 
of which you have never seen, will 
be at the disposal of our delegates 
to conduct them to and from the 
Expositions. Hotel rates will be 
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very reasonable and so will railroad 
fares from all points of the U. S. 
Let’s start in right now to make 
plans for visiting hicago the week 
of June 19th. I’ll wager our attend- 
ance will be bigger than in 1931 at 
Boston and 1932 at Buffalo, without 
counting those who attend from Chi- 
cago.—W. D. Blatner, Secretary, 
A. R. C. Bulletin. 
Mr. Harper Represents Un- 
gerer & Co. in Canada 


Ernest J. Harper, formerly of the 
firm of Harper-Mantle Company, 
Toronto, is now handling Ungerer 
& Company’s line of essential oils, 
synthetic aromatic chemicals, and 
perfumery raw materials in Canada. 

Prior to its dissolution at the end 
of 1932, the Harper-Mantle Com- 
pany represented Ungerer & Co. in 
Canada, so that Mr. Harper is very 
conversant with the Ungerer prod- 
ucts and most able to serve the Can- 
adian trade to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Harper’s address is 62 Lom- 
bard Street, Toronto. 








Recent Developments 
in Packaging Machinery 


An address before the Packaging 
Conference 


By ROGER L. PUTNAM 
President, Package Machinery Company 


T is always easier to look back, and dis- 

cover a trend than to see the trend when 

you are in the middle of it. During the 
past decade, there have been many changes in 
the requirements for automatic packaging ma- 
chinery, and it is comparatively easy now to 
look back and see what has happened. 

Prior to 1920, automatic packaging machines 
were considered applicable almost solely to big 
producers of packages who could have com- 
petent mechanics. Even then, they were con- 
sidered by many as new-fangled contraptions. 
Machines were almost wholly made for a single 
purpose, in fact, on the part of both buyer and 
seller, there was an unconscious feeling that the 
buyer was lucky to be able to get a machine 
that would do his work. 

By .1920, the packaging machine had become 
an accepted fact. Big producers of packages 
no longer felt fortunate in having machines to 
do their work; they wanted to produce packages 
better and faster. During the last decade, the 
production of packages was rapidly forging 
ahead, and there was a very insistent demand 
for higher and higher speed machines, and ma- 
chines that combined more operations in one. 
Business was stable and growing; producers 
could afford expensive, single-purpose ma- 
chines; and were willing to wait for the neces- 
sary designing to be done. 

This was all very well for the large manufac- 
turers, but machines were too expensive to be 
allowed to sit idle a large part of the time, so 
that the smaller producers could not afford 
them. This left a gap, which was at first filled 
by semi-automatic devices, and later by adjust- 
able machines. : 

One of the things that made an adjustable 
machine possible was the growth of mechanical 
skill in the package-producing industry. Great 
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strides have been made in the improvement and 
the ease of adjustment of flexible machines, but 
certainly in the early days, they required com- 
petent mechanics. The mere fact that they were 
adjustable made it easier for them to get out 
of adjustment. Nowadays, however, when al- 
most every one in the factory owns an automo- 
bile, or at least tinkers with one, and also has 
a radio in the house, there is a better under- 
standing as to how and why the machines work, 
and this understanding makes possible the 
operation of more complicated machinery. 


Two Significant Trends 


I firmly believe that, in most cases, the de- 
velopment of machines follows rather than pre- 
cedes the demand, and up through 1929, there 
were two separate and parallel movements: the 
trend toward higher-speed and greater efficiency 
in a single-purpose machine, and the very 
marked improvement in the adjustable type. 

Since 1929, however, we have gradually been 
approaching the parting of the ways. There 
are limitations to everything, and certainly a 
single-purpose machine can be more efficient 
and cheaper than a flexible one. With the tre- 
mendous pressure to lower costs, this should 
work in favor of the higher-speed machine, and 
yet, at the same time, business has become less 
and less steady, so that even the largest manu- 
facturers think twice before putting in a ma- 
chine that will produce only one thing. Even 
though a prospective user of an automatic 
packaging machine expects to use it continually 
on one package, he feels much safer if he real- 
izes that it can be changed easily should his 
sales suddenly shift, and, of course, this is even 
more true of the smaller producers. 

Except in a few very special cases, there is 
no longer room for these two developments to 
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go on side by side. One of the leading packag- 
ing manufacturers published an advertisement 
only a month ago, asking advice as to which 
line to follow—to still further refine and de- 
velop the single-purpose machine, to produce 
packages at the lowest possible cost, or to spend 
his efforts on greater flexibility. It was a very 
timely question, and I am indebted to Mr. 
Jetter of the Pneumatic Scale Corporation for 
giving me the replies he has so far received. It 
is one of the most important questions facing a 
large part of the packaging machinery industry, 
and I hope you gentlemen here will discuss it 
fully. 

Another trend that has developed in the last 
deeade is the greater and greater importance 
of appearance and protection; in fact, I might 
say ‘‘salability’’ of the package itself. Here 
the machine manufacturer has made a very real 
contribution. The package idea really started 
before the packaging machine, but the -refine- 
ments and improvements were pushed forward 
a great deal by the machinery manufacturers. 
The keeping of the goods fresh from manu- 
facturer to consumer, by protective wrappers 
or liners, has pushed forward the possibility 
of packaging many articles, and the improved 
appearance, made possible by machine work, has 
helped the sale of many a languishing product. 


Package Appearance Important 


The economy idea has long ago passed out 
of the picture as a sales argument. It is taken 
for granted by almost every one. The sales 
arguments now for most packaging machinery 
people are those of appearance and protection. 
Within the last few years, appearance has come 
very rapidly to the top. The package now is 
accepted everywhere for everything, but to get 
the jump on competition, the problem now is 
one of refinement. 

Close behind ‘‘appearance’’ has come a new 
thought—‘‘convenience.’’ Long ago, one well- 
known manufacturer of package goods adver- 
tised that he could not improve the product, so 
he improved the package. This improvement 
is going on everywhere. In my own particular 


field, I see it in the tab on Lucky Strike cigar-- 


ettes and the red ribbon on Wrigley’s chewing 
gum, but it is just as true in the packaging of 
loose materials. Church & Dwight’s soda pack- 
age is a very good example of convenience in 
opening. 

Some package manufacturers are suffering 
from a complaint about which there is much 
talk in the newspapers—Bootlegging—and 
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there have been times when machinery manu- 
facturers have been able to help by working 
out packaging methods that are practically im- 
possible to duplicate by hand. This has pre- 
vented cheap competition from imitating pack- 
ages. Only the larger people, with capital for 
full-automatic machinery, can produce imita- 
tions, and they are not the type that are apt 
to be guilty of direct bootlegging practice. 
Along with these is the prevention of pilferage 
and tampering. Gillette safety razor blades, 
for instance, were originally wrapped to prevent 
drug-store clerks from substituting dull blades 
for sharp ones. 

There has been another trend in the packag- 
ing machinery field, which has a very recent 
origin, but should bear marked fruit for the 
user of packaging machinery. The attitude of 
the machinery-makers toward one another has 
undergone a real change. Instead of what could 
properly be called ‘‘hatred,’’ or at least sus- 
picion, there is considerable evidence of a spirit 
of cooperation—not that the rivalry has been 
in any way lessened, but there is a gradual 
feeling that the other fellow is not quite the 
devil that he has been considered. This has 
enabled the comparing of notes on speeds, types 
of discharge, ete., so that it is now much easier 
to get manufacturers to cooperate where ma- 
chines of more than one make are to be inter- 
connected. This inter-connection, too, has 
brought another refinement in automatic con- 
trols, making it possible for a group of ma- 
chines to be run by one operator instead of one 
or two to each unit. 


Package Machine Users’ Attitude Helpful 


A very good sign, which will help the future 
development of better and better packaging 
machinery is shown in the attitude of the users. 
While every one wants to buy both supplies 
and equipment just as cheaply as possible, there 
is, in most cases, a very real understanding 
that development for the future must come out 
of present profits, and if the machinery manu- 
facturer is not allowed to get a fair return on 
his investment, he cannot continue developing. 
It is the attitude of you gentlemen that deter- 

(Continued on page 59) 




















@ Electricity’s wizardry will be unfolded in this sickle-shaped 


group of buildings at A Century of Progress— 


Chicago’s international exposition—in 1933. Embellished with hanging gardens, steel cypress trees, electric 

cascades and fountains, gilded pylons and paved terraces, this structure—1,200 feet long by 300 feet wide— 

presents the last word in modern architectural phantasy. A semi-circular unit, shown on the right, will 

house exhibits portraying the generation, distribution and utilization of electricity. In the center will be shown 

exhibits of telephone and telegraph communication. On the extreme left is the unit devoted to the wonders 

of radio and television. White, red, yellow, gold, blue and silver will be the colors used to decorate this 
extremely striking group. 


Seeing A Century of Progress - - - 


1933 World’s Fair 


At Moderate Cost During N. C. A. Convention 


WORLD of wonder condensed within 424 
magic acres of land and water. An encyclo- 
pedia come to life, with thrilling chapters told 
by means of animated displays. 

Thus A Century of Progress—Chicago’s 

1933 World’s Fair—been called by the million persons 

who have already obtained a preview and learned the 

details which will be unfolded to the public when the 

Exposition opens officially on June 1. 

Many confectioners are planning a visit to the 1933 
World’s Fair in connection with their attendance at the 
50th Anniversary Convention of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association in Chicago, June 19 to 23. 

The world of today, the world of tomorrow and the 
world of yesterday, will be placed on parade. Attrac- 
tions of historic and educational interest, which would 
require a trip half-way round the world if one sought 
them individually, may be seen here for the admission 
price to the grounds—fifty cents for adults and twenty- 
five cents for children, exactly what it was to the 
World's Columbian Exposition of 1893. 


Cost of Fair Attendance to Be Moderate 


Other costs of visiting the fair—transportation, 
rooms and meals—will depend upon the individual 
visitor. 


Reduced railroad fares to Chicago from all points of 
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the country have already been announced by the dif- 
ferent passenger associations. 

A survey of Chicago hotels shows that the cost of 
a room, depending upon the hotel’s location, ranges 
from $1.50 a day to $5. Rooms will be obtainable in 
private homes and boarding houses at $1 a day per 
person. 

Meals in the various hotels run from 50 cents to $1, 
while sandwiches may be obtained on the Fair grounds 
at 5 and 10 cents a piece. 

Admission to the concessions will 
be popular in price 


sixty in number 
ten to fifty cents. 

3ut the 50 cents general admission will open the 
gates to a world enchantment—new wonders of 
science and industry, new architecture, new thrills, new 
diversions, new ideas—presented in a setting of green 
parks, mirror-like lagoons, flower gardens, and tree- 
lined drives. 


of 


The general gate admission will admit one to all the 
exhibit buildings constructed by A Century of Prog- 
ress, including: (1) Agricultural Building, (2) Com- 
munication and Radio Building, (3) Dairy Building, 
(4) Electrical Building, (5) General Exhibits Group 
of five pavilions, (6) Hall of Science, (7) Hall of 
Social Science, (8) Home Planning Hall, (9) Mayan 
Temple, (10) Hall of States and (11) Travel and 
Transport Building. It will also admit one to those 
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@ View of the Hall of Science, show- 
ing the interior of the great court- 
yard, the fins for illuminating the 
tower, and the patterned cut-outs 

for lighting the wall surfaces. 


exhibit buildings constructed by outside interests, 
namely: (1) Federal Building, (2) Illinois Host Build- 
ing, (3) American Radiator Building, (4) Christian 
Science Monitor Building, (5) Chrysler Building, (6) 
Edison Memorial, (7) Firestone Building, (8) Gen- 
eral Motors Building, (9) Johns-Manville Building, 
(10) Hall of Religion, (11) Sears-Roebuck Building, 
(12) Southern Cypress Building, (13) Time, Inc., 
and (14) the eight modern homes. 

By day the grounds will be a fascinating panorama 
of color, with crowds of people moving against the 
background of windowless buildings. By night they 
will be transformed into a fairyland of light, bathing 
the buildings in mellow tints and projecting an ever- 
changing series of spectacular lighting effects. 


Progress of Science on Parade 


While the story of science’s contributions to human 
progress will be the nucleus of the exhibits scheme, it 
will not be a dry and uninteresting presentation, but a 
vivid, swift moving spectacle. 

Scientists on the staff of the Exposition, aided by 
members of the National Research Council, have pre- 
pared exhibits that will unfold in entertaining, under- 
standable fashion, many of the mysteries of nature in 
the great Hall of Science. Physics, chemistry, math- 
ematics, biology, geology and astronomy and their con- 
tributions to human progress will be presented. 

These exhibits, together with hundreds of others 
showing advancement in the mode of transportation by 
train, automobile and steamship, the new and old sys- 
tems of agriculture, the epic story of electricity, the 
century’s advance in a thousand and one industrial 
processes will be shown free of charge to the millions 
of persons visiting the Exposition this summer. 

Amusement Thrills Included 

A Century of Progress, however, will not be merely 
an instructive or educational celebration. There will 
be features to thrill and delight visitors of all ages. 
People visit world’s fairs primarily to be amused and 
made to wonder. They may be educated by what they 
see and their minds enriched by new ideas acquired, 
but essentially they are in a holiday mood, receptive to 
thrills and recreation. 

For this reason much thought was given to the con- 
struction of Enchanted Island, the children’s wonder- 
land. This land of make-believe will feature a magic 
mountain, a tiny railroad which winds its way over 
strange lands, through weird caves and along the shore 
of an apparently boundless ocean; a children’s theater, 
trained animals and clowns. 
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The supreme amusement thrill of the Fair will be 
the sky-ride. The lofty towers of this $1,200,000 at- 
traction will be 628 feet high—taller than the Wash- 
ington monument or any Chicago building. 

At the 200 foot level the towers will be connected by 
steel cables, along which suspended rocket cars will 
travel back and forth across a mirror-like lagoon. The 
span between the towers will be 1,850 feet, greater than 
the span of all but a few of the huge suspension bridges 
of the world. 


Pre-Fair Attendance Enormous 


Seeing the World’s Fair “in the making” is becoming 
increasingly interesting to Chicagoans and out-of-town 
visitors. 

Paid admissions to the grounds of A Century of 
Progress for Sunday, February 26, were announced 
today by Exposition officials as 11,045, the largest 
attendance since last October 16. 

“Admissions now three months in advance of open- 
ing as shown by the above total are running at about 
the same total as was shown at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1893, during the first two weeks 
it was open,” said Lenox R. Lohr, general manager 
of the 1933 Fair. 

“Examination of the records of previous world’s 
fairs show no exposition which had as great pre-fair 
attendance as A Century of Progress already has had.” 

Total paid admissions to date were announced as 
773,806. The figures made public also showed that 
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LARGER than the dome of St. Peters 
or the Washington capitol, this “sky- 
hung” come of the Travel and Trans- 
port Building strikes a new note in 
architecture at Chicago’s 1933 Century 
of Progress exposition. The roof is 
formed of metal plates suspended by 
steel cables hung from a circle of 
twelve steel towers and anchored by 
huge slabs of concrete. It is the first 
application on any significant scale to 
architec.ure of the principle of the sus- 
pension bridge. The Travel and Trans- 
port Dome is 125 feet high and 200 
feet across, without a single arch, pil- 
lar, beam or other support to break its 
expanse. It is said to be the largest 
unobstructed area to be enclosed be- 
neath a roof. Expansion joints permit 
the plates which form the roof to slide 
over each other, as changes in tem- 
perature, wind velocity, rain or snow 
load cause differences of as much as 
six feet in the circumference. 
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more than 1,000 persons in one day visited Fort Dear- 
born, and an almost equal number the Golden Temple 
of Jehol, reproduction of the Chinese temple in Jehol 
where Japanese and Chinese troops are engaged. Ex- 
position officials pointed out that the fighting now going 
on at Jehol may result in the destruction of the original 
temple, leaving Chicago with the only reproduction of 
the finest of Lama temples. 

General Manager Lohr disclosed that consideration 
is being given to the closing of the Exposition grounds 
in the near future to automobile traffic. 


Souvenir Tickets Now on Sale 


Up to the first of March, 330,502 souvenir tickets to 
A Century of Progress have been sold, according to 
Harry P. Harrison, Chief of the Division of Admis- 
sions under M. M. Tveter, comptroller. 

The tickets are for general admission to the Expo- 
sition, with stubs permitting the owner to view either 
Fort Dearborn or the Chinese Lama Temple. Sale of 
tickets began January 15, and will be discontinued be- 
fore the official opening on June 1. 

“Advance sale of general admission tickets far ex- 
ceeded expectations,” Mr. Harrison said. “Inquiries 
regarding the tickets are coming daily from all over 
the world. 

“Tickets sold include assignments to Germany and 
England, and inquiries have been received from France, 
Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Switzerland. 

“Thousands of these tickets will be used in the early 
days of the Fair, according to purchasers. In contrast, 
the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 saw an 
average daily attendance of only 20,000 throughout the 
initial weeks. 

“Present prospects are that 2,000,000 tickets will be 
sold before the Fair opens. This will constitute the 
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largest pre-fair ticket sale for any exposition in his- 
tory.” 
Motor Tourist’s Accommodations 


For motorists who drive to Chicago there will be 
officially certified tourist camps on the outskirts of the 
city. Here the automobile driver may leave his car 
with perfect safety and commute to the grounds on 
rapid transit lines. 

Fourteen major highways entering Chicago will have 
special names and markings reaching seventy-five miles 
out. Each will be named after the major industry in 
which it is located. 

Every detail for the comfort, convenience, entertain- 
ment and amusement of the visitors, at the lowest cost 
possible, is being given expert attention. The Expo- 
sition will run for 150 days and will be a place of charm 
and fascination to which people will want to return 
again and again. 


N. C. A. Nominating Committee 


A nominating committee has been selected to recom- 
mend officers and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The committee is composed of A. M. Kelly, chair- 
man, V. L. Price, L. C. Blunt, William F. Heide, Wal- 
ter H. Belcher, H. H. Harris, A. S. Colebrook, Paul 
F. Beich, Louis Kuhn and Herman W. Heops. 

All members of the Association are invited to ex- 
press their preferences for men to fill these offices. Sug- 
gestions should be sent to A. M. Kelly, president, Wal- 
lace & Company, Washington and Park Avenues, 
srooklyn, N. Y. Sectional associations of manufac- 
turers are also being asked to name Executive Commit- 
tee members to represent their own _ territories.— 
V.C. A. Bulletin. 








A New Spirit to Dominate 


Chicago Show 


Association Committee Chairman 
sees need for closer relationship 
between confectioners and the 


allied trades 


By JOHN BALLWEG 
President, Novia Candy Company 


Mr. Ballweg, of Novia Candy Company, Brooklyn, 

a director of the National Confectioners’ Associa- 

tion, has been Chairman of an Association Com- 
mittee devoted to Exposition policies 


T has been my responsibility to act for 
the confectionery industry as the 
personal center of an inquiry through- 
out the last several months into the 

nature and functions and utility of the annual 
Exposition which concurs with the sessions of 
the National Confectioners’ Association. 

If a man is a father he naturally accepts the 
country’s schools as an indispensable institu- 
tion. He may not ever go near them, himself, 
but his children take advantage of them and he 
knows that he profits by them in a way that is 
so fundamental that he doesn’t even stop to try 
to define it. He simply takes them for granted; 
but how often and in what ways it is that their 
existence and their influence touch him directly, 
he doesn’t bother about figuring out. 

But, let him get on the School Board, or let 
one of his children induce him to spend two or 
three solid days in visiting the schools, and he 
begins to wake up. It dawns upon him with a 
sort of dramatic force that in the days since he 
went to school wonders really have happened. 
There has been progress in- basic knowledge. 
There has been progress in the practical appli- 
cations of the knowledge that is transmitted. 
He comprehends that the educational system 
that the schools reflect touch everything he does 
in some way, at home, at the office, in his diver- 
sions and all the rest of his day. 


Exposition Basic, Too 


Now, as a result of the scores of talks that 1 
have had with confectioners and men from the 
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allied industries, and from analyzing with the 
clearness that hindsight gives, the general ef- 
fect that, as a whole, the expositions of the past 
have had, I have come to realize that the con- 
fectionery industry with regard to the annual 
Exposition is too apt to get into the position of 
the typical father, as he thinks of the schools. 
The work of the Exposition Committee of 
the National Confectioners’ Association has 
brought to its members the benefit of informa- 
tion and suggestions and counsel from impor- 
tant and thoughtful people in all parts of the 
country and in all divisions of the manufactur- 
ing confectionery and the supporting fields. 
Out of its inquiries and analysis the idea I 
have just expressed has come very forcibly. 
Without the expositions the confectionery 
field simply could not have had such develop- 
ment as it has known, nor can we as a manu- 
facturing group expect to make the progress 
that we know we have to make in the next few 
vears without the practical advantages and in- 
fluence, which are both immediate and long- 
range, of the expositions from now on. 


Undervaluing True Friends 


What appeals to me from this whole picture 
is the tendency that we, as manufacturing con- 
fectioners, and speaking of us as a whole, now, 
have allowed to develop, of undervaluing the 
men and accomplishments of the allied fields. 
The trouble is, of course, that the financial re- 
lationship between us and the supporting indus- 
tries is that of buyer as distinguished from 
seller. 1t’s an awfully easy thing for the buyer 
to think of the man who sells to him too much 
in terms of, ‘‘He’s the fellow to whom I had 
to pay so-and-so-much money,’’ instead of, 

(Continued on page 53) 





Exposition Formally Launched 


Many exhibitors respond to 
Headquarter’s initial 


announcement 


OME thirty companies marched in as 
a the first division exhibitors at the Fif- 
tieth Annual National Confectioners’ 
Association Convention immediately 
following the formal launching of the Show on 
February 20th, it was announced at Exposition 
Ileadquarters in New York. 

The earliest selections of space varied about 
evenly, according to the information released, 
hetween the two physical divisions of the Show, 
Area A being known as Exhibition Hall, and 
Area B as the Mezzanine. Both areas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are on the mezzanine floor of the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, and their division 
does not take the form of an actual physical 
separation. The Mezzanine area leads directly 
into the Exhibition Hall, and each of the two 
sections of the Show’s extent is adjacent to the 
Hotel Sherman’s Grand Ballroom in which will 
be held the sessions of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Convention of the Association, the Convention 
and the Exposition to be coneurrent through- 
out. 

The dates of the events, as already announced, 
are June 19-23, inelusive, 1933. 


Co-ordination Indicated 


According to the formal announcement of the 
lixposition, ‘‘Co-ordination’’ is to be **the key 
word’? of the joint events, a co-ordination 
ideally applying not only in the sense of the 
physical contiguity in quarters of the Conven- 
tion sessions and the Exposition, but in a deeper 
inter-relating of the purposes and objectives 
of the manufacturing field with those of its sup- 
porting industries. 

The announcement states: 

‘*Facing the future with aggressive spirit the 
National Confectioners’ Association of the U. 
S., Ine., desires the 1933 Exposition to be, and 
has committed itself to make of it, a definite 
force for the co-ordinating of the inter-depend- 
ent strengths and objectives of the manufactur- 
ing confectioner and the machinery, equipment, 
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supplies, materials and ingredient companies. 

‘*The policies of the Exposition are to be di- 
rected to this end. The management of the Ex- 
position has been commissioned to work toward 
this end. 

‘*Co-ordination of efforts and objectives by 
the N. C. A., exhibitors, and the Exposition 
management can make of the 1933 Exposition 
a place of review and comparison of methods, 
equipment, markets . .. of supplies, processes, 
materials ... of merchandising ideas and teelhi- 
niques ... of production and distribution im- 
provements and economies .. . that will memor- 
ably mark for the confectionery field a half cen- 
tury of its own progress and a realistie and 
constructive facing of its current and its future 
possibilities. ’’ 


Important Features 


The industry already has been advised, in be- 
half of the Convention and Exposition, that the 
latter will include a number of educational dis- 
plays devoted to the progress and the further 
possibilities of the manufacturing confectionery 
field. All visitors to the Exposition will be reg- 
istered, and entry to and exit from the Conven- 
tion quarters will be possible only by passing 
through the entire range of exhibits. 


Century of Progress Attracts 


Officers and other spokesmen for the Asso- 
ciation have been pointing out for months that 
while the confectionery industry will be cele- 
brating its Fiftieth Anniversary in Chicago, 
there will be as a background there a broader 
and still more dramatic anniversary celebration. 
that represented in the world-echoing Century 
of Progress on Chicago’s lake front. Many 
confectioners who have not been regular attend- 
ants at conventions, according to representa- 
tives of the Association, have indicated an in- 
tention of being on hand this year, the joint 
appeal of the Fiftieth Anniversary of their own 
industry and of the Century of Progress having 
led them far ahead to make the necessary plans. 

















Exhibitors to Date 


Booth No. 
American Lecithin Corp., 308 Ivy St., At- 
Bees Sc Sole: s Skies webes eae 127 & 128 
American Molasses Co., of N. Y., 111 Wall 
i, SOU EAs . ck cciivcenccackes 160 
Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co., 
3224 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo.... 130 


Company Names and Addresses 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 616 F. 


Grove, Ontario, Calif............. 233 & 234 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., Clinton, 
PR wis cia comin eetedennnsemeeee et 235 


The Confectioners’ Jrl. Publishing Co., 437 
> 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa......... 103 
Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery PL, 
BPs S } 145 


DuPont Cellophane Co., 350 Fifth Ave., 
I a nv oo xd's's pews eeeen 230 & 23 
General Foods Sales Co., Ine., 250 Park 
Reb. Te BO Css cows iatcciecuda 156 
The V. O. Herman Corp., 15 Park Row, 
Se GAN 5 Fed i'ge Faw on eerd 115 & 116 
The Manufacturing Confectioner & Confee- 
tionery Buyer, The Merchandise Mart, 
GE Siibw a sy vod CN eR raed s Geeta oe 131 
Milprint Products Corp., 481 Florida St., 
SE | ee ee eee 232 & 238 
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The Nulomoline Co., 111 Wall St.. New 


CO, oink vn ix cee 157, 158 & 159 
Package Machinery Co., 30 Church St., New 
GED Sv oa 6 ccc cceesss ceenvaeenia 229 
Ross & Rowe, Inc., 80 Broad St., New York 
RE S65 Wis od ad 4S ce bal eae eNene 106 & 107 
United Chemical & Organic Products Co., 
4200 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill... .. 13 
Warfield Chocolate Co., 536 W. 22nd St., 
SO. Me os 60 4ec dun sce Wa ewabes 228 
T. C. Weygandt Co., 165 Duane St., New 
RD GE sivas ok on 0s wikc'ss check keds 104 
White Stokes Co., Ine., 3615 Jasper PL, 
SS re Peers ey ee 132 & 133 





The Exposition Hall 
Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois 


&EXIT for EXHIBI- 
TORS & VISITORS 
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Your Opinion, Please 
(Continued from page 16.) 


tire setup, its purposes and method of con- 
trol, would be unfair not only to the job- 
bers already comprising this group, but to 
the jobbers outside the alliance, as well as 
the manufacturers themselves. 

Without voicing an official opinion and 
with the assurance that the names of those 
who write us will not be divulged, we invite 
manufacturers who have been approached 


by the directors of this group to write and 
tell us their opinions as to the good or ill 
which might result from such a combina- 
tion of jobber purchasing power. A wide 
expression of opinion will be helpful in de- 
termining the course to pursue most favor- 
able to our readers in both The Manvurac- 
TURING CONFECTIONER and our distribution 
publication, The Conrectionery Buyer. 
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A Long Way Back! 


OULD it be possible for you to 
send us a copy of your January, 
1925, issue? 

There is a certain article in this par- 
ticular issue that we are after and the 
writer will appreciate it very much if 
you will send this copy to us and mark 
it for the attention of the undersigned. 


R. K., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Opinion Wanted 

Dear Editor : 

BOUT one year ago I subscribed for 

the Confectioner. I have enjoyed 
every article, but one especially well and 
that is the space by the Candy Clinic. A 
few years ago I began makinz home-made 
candies. My formulas are my own, im- 
proved each year by suggestion from my 
trade. Today I have quite a nice little 
business. I have many compliments on 
my candies, but I would rather have the 
opinion of the Candy Clinic. May I? 

I am sending one pound by parcel post 
of some of my candies. Also a stamped 
envelope. I would appreciate hearing 
about my candies and about how they 
should be priced. Thank you. 

M. W., Lizton, Ind. 


Yes. Glad to accommodate. 





Anyone Interested? 


E are in immediate need of a sup- 

ply of decorations for cakes and 
candy. Please refer our request to a 
manufacturer of small cocoa or other 
fancy decorations similar to colored 
sugar, and have them quote us in bulk 
and submit samples. 


f Questions addressed to this department will be 
answered by us from month to month. Readers 
4 are invited to make this a forum for informal $ 
discussion of subjects of general interest to the 
candy industry—The Editor. 





Thanking you for the courtesy, we 
remain, 


E. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Doesn’t Want Bouquets 

E respect your criticism, and are 

very much interested in the re- 
port of the Candy Clinic. 

One thing I would like to say to 
you is this, that any time you find ary 
goods of ours upon which you can 
make any adverse criticism, we would 
thank you to advise us. 

We are not looking for any bou- 
quets for anything that is all right, as 
they will take care of themselves, but 
where there is anything wrong it should 
be corrected. 

N. E. C., Cambridge, Mass. 





Wants Complete Chilson Series 


S it possible to secure a copy of the 

September, 1931, issue of THE MANv- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER containing an 
article by Francis Chilson on Pack- 
aging, or could we get a reprint of this 
article? 

We have read Mr. Chilson’s series of 
articles with great interest and wish to 
maintain a complete file of them. 

The September, 1931, article is the 
one we lack. 


F. H. D., New York, N. Y. 





Suggestions Adopted 
N looking over the February issue of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER I 
was rather surprised to find that your 
very alert shoppers spotted the box of 
Fak ar las oh Chocolates.” I say “sur- 
prised” because this number has been 
on the market for only a very short 
time and up to the minute distribution 
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has been quite modest, relatively 
speaking. 

Your suggestion that “a liner be 
used in the box” appealed to us at 
once as being an excellent one and 
we are taking the liberty of sending 
you under separate cover by express 
prepaid a box showing the new ‘“set- 
up.” R. C. A., Massachusetts. 


Change in Traffic Rates 

Members in Official Classification ter- 
ritory should be pleased to learn that 
effective January 28, 1933, 4th Class less 
carload and 5th Class carload rates have 
been established between Eastern Trunk 
Line and Central Freight Association. 
The same rates will also apply on Pop- 
corn, Confectionery, Chewing Gum, 
Chocolate Coating, Cocoa, Candy Cough 
Drops, Cocoa or Chocolate Syrup, Choc- 
olate, Cocoa Butter and Licorice Com- 
pound Penny Pieces. 

These rates were established only after 
six months or more of continuous and 
consistent effort on the part of the East- 
ern Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau of 
New York and the Confectioners’ Traffic 
Bureau of Chicago, with the cooperation 
of your Association and were established 
to meet truck and motor ship competi- 
tion, expiring June 30, 1933, unless 
sooner canceled, changed or extended. 

Effective January 20, 1933, 4th Class 
less carload rates on Candy, Confection- 
ery, etc. were established northbound 
from Southern Freight Association ter- 
ritory to Illinois Freight Association and 
Official Classification territory. South- 
ern members should feel elated over these 
substantial reductions which were also 
granted to meet motor truck competition. 

With these recent reductions, the Candy 
Industry now enjoys approximately a 4th 
Class or its equivalent less carload rates 
between practically all points east of the 
Rocky Mountains and 5th Class carload 
or its equivalent between most points. 

The lower rates in some cases have 
been published to expire March 31, 1933. 
However, there is every possibility of an 
extension for a period of at last 6 
months. 

Whether or not these extensions will 
be granted depends solely on the support 
given the railroads in their efforts to 
recover truck tonnage. Your Associa- 
tion, therefore, again respectfully urges 
that its members make it their special 
duty to see that the greater part of, or 
all of their tonnage, if possible, be re- 
stored to the railroads. In fact the rail- 
roads are keeping a very close check on 
candy tonnage to determine whether or 
not these reductions were justified. Let 
all do their part to convince them that 
the Candy Industry has kept faith with 
them.—N. C. A. Bulletin. 





























Some Headliners 


In Other Publications 


A Digest of Articles on Advertising, Distribution, Selling and 
Other Subjects of Interest to Confectionery Manufacturers. 





Facts in Food Retailing in 1932 


FOOD tonnage sold through retail 
stores dropped in 1932 for the first time 
in the history of the grocery business, 
according to the annual retail food and 
grocery survey just completed by The 
Progressive Grocer. 

The following is a summary of the 
facts revealed in this field, which is also 
served by confectionery manufacturers: 

1. Tonnage dropped for the first time 
in food history. 

2. Chain store sales dropped 15.5% in 
3 

3. Independent store sales dropped 
17.8% in 1932. 

4. Average retail food store sales 
(chains and independents) declined 16.6% 
in 1932. 

5. Retail food price index dropped 
15.8% in 1932 under 1931. 

6. There has been an increasing tend- 
ency of grocers to change from credit 
to cash. Fourteen per cent of independ- 
ents are now on a cash basis. 

7. Cash independents made a better 
showing in holding their volume in 1932 
than chain stores. 

8. Large stores made a better com- 
parative showing in 1932 than small 
stores. 

9. Market stores with a volume over 
$75,000 increased their tonnage in 1932. 
So did cash stores. Service stores and 
general stores lost tonnage. 

10. Chain stores did 33%4% of retail 
grocery and combination store business 
in 1932 and 29% of food and grocery 
store sales. 

11. Voluntary chain stores did 30% 
of the grocery and combination store 
business of chains and independents in 
1932, and 43% of that done by inde- 
pendents. 





Wholesale Grocers Back Bill 
Aimed at Super-Markets 


A BILL to stop the growth of super- 
markets and to eliminate loss leaders and 
predatory price cutting, has been drawn 
by Nelson B. Gaskill, former chairman 





of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
is to be submitted to state legislatures 
now in session by the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 

John H. McLaurin, president of the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, referred to the latest super-market 
as reported to be doing business at the 
rate of $5,000,000 a year, with sales said 
to be steadily increasing. Probably 
more than a third of this volume, he said, 
consisted of loss leaders, being staples 
and nationally advertised specialties, sold 
far below the lowest prices ever offered 
by the chains. 

Such a volume of sales, he pointed out, 
is greater than that of 100 average cha‘n 
stores and he quoted Grocery Trade 
News as reporting from authoritative 
sources that some chain stores in the 
neightorhood of the new super-market 
had lost 50% of their sales, while those 
of independent grocers had fallen to 30%. 


“Think what this means to price levels 
in the grocery business,” added Mr. Mc- 
Laurin, “if it spreads, as it will if it is 
not stopped now. 

“This uneconomic method of merchan- 
dising will overcome itself in from five 
to ten years,” he continued, “for price 
competition will increase the loss leader 
volume to inevitable disaster. But in the 
meantime, thousands of retailers, hun- 
dreds of wholesalers and many manufac- 
turers will be forced into bankruptcy.”— 
Grocery Trade News, Feb. 27. 


Salesmanship in Relation to 
Substitution and Free Deals 


SUBSTITUTION of merchandise, in 
my mind, is not good salesmanship and 
a salesman who sells a substitute for a 
well-made, well-advertised article, is dig- 
ging the grave of his business future. 
He does not fool himself when he sells 
a substitute ; neither does he fool his boss. 
The only person he fools is the customer. 
So, in order to create an insurance of 
repeat business, never try to fool a cus- 
tomer. A manufacturer who turns out 
quality goods, advertises and merchan- 
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dises those goods honestly, is deserving 
of every consideration. 

Another burr under the tail of good 
business is the salesman who talks of free 


goods. There is no such thing as free 
goods. The raw material and labor that go 
into everything that is made, has been 
paid for by someone, so how can it be 
called free goods. A salesman who has 
to give a bribe in order to get John Henry 
on the dotted line, is not a good salesman 
—and a manufacturer who tells his sales- 
man to give so many free with a dozen 
is acknowledging to his salesman and the 
buyers and the world at large that his 
merchandise is not worth the price he is 
asking for it. 

Free deals are like the doctor saying. 
“T'll take out your ruptured appendix 
for a hundred dollars and as a free deal 
I'll remove your gizzard and your gall 
bladder at the same time.” Anything to 
make it look like a good buy. I don't 
like the words “free deal.” 

So I say, Salesmen, know your goods 
—get a line on the cost of raw material, 
labor, advertising, distribution and over- 
head and remember there must be an 
honest profit. With this information un- 
der the old brown derby, you can then 
look your prospect in the eye and sell him 
what he needs at the right prices. Do this 
and he will have faith in you when you 
call again and will be glad to see you.— 
Billy B. Van, President, Pine Tree Prod- 
ucts Co., in “The Red Barrel,” Feb. 





In Behalf of 
Underpaid Salesmen 


AN underpaid or a dissatisfied sales- 
man is more of a liability than an asset. 
He is always looking for a better job. 
Any legitimate saving on manufacturing 
costs, I believe, should be passed on to 
the consumer and as an extra incentive 
for the salesman to do a bigger and bet- 
ter job. 


Happy salesmen, in my estimation, are 
an insurance on business. No one expects 
a half-starved race horse to run a good 
race nor can they expect to get milk from 
a cow without first putting something 
into the front end.—Billy V. Ban, in “The 
Red Barrel,” Feb. 


Quality Advertising 

THE quality movement, obviously, 
must be accompanied by quality advertis- 
ing. And quality advertising must be 
more than catchword publicity. For the 
consumer must have confidence in the 
advertising before she can be confident of 
quality in merchandise it offers her— 
Retail Ledger. 


TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


THE following list of trade-marks 
published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
u pene Building, Washington, 
BS. 
hati and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and beking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by lau 
to file within thirty days after pub 
lication of the marks a formal notice 
of opposition. 





SCHUTTER’S TWIN MILKS, and 
animated milk bottle figures, for candy. 
Use claimed since April, 1930, by 
Schutter-Johnson Candy Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

PRIZE NIGGER HEAD, novelty 
confection consisting of chocolate- 
covered molded ice cream. Use claimed 
since April 1, 1931, by Ples B. Ken- 
nerly, doing business as Sweetheart Ice 
Cream Co., Houston, Tex. 

KING COLE, ice cream, ices, sher- 
bets and similar frozen confections. 
Use claimed since June 15, 1932, by 
Eskimo Pie Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

POLAR FREEZE, frozen confec- 
tions. Use claimed since July 25, 1932, 
by Ernest D. Fear, Kansas City, Mo. 

SPEAR-O-MINT LIFE SAVERS, 
candy. Use claimed since March 12, 
1932, by Life Savers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y 

TOASTADOS, cooked banana chips. 
Use claimed since Oct. 27, 1932, by 
Ellis D. Frigar, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARY’S MINTS, candy. Use 
claimed since April 10, 1931, by Mary 
K. Jones, Salisbury, N. C. 

ESKIMO BOAT, frozen confec- 
tions. Use claimed since March 1, 1932, 
by E o- Pie Corporation, New 
York, N. 

SU aes BOWL, sugar. Use claimed 
since Aug. 2, 1932, by California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, 
Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 

ARRO-HEAD, solid chocolate and 
chocolate filled candies and confection- 
ery in package form. Use claimed 
since Oct. 1, 1931, by William G. 
Mayer, New York, N. Y. 

VITA-BRAN LOGS, chocolate cov- 
ered biscuits. Use claimed since Oct. 
1, 1930, by Battle Creek Biscuit Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

BONBONETTES, candies and 
chocolates. Use claimed since Nov. 16, 
1931, by The New Yorker Hotel Corp.. 
New York, N. Y. 

KDS and shield design, candy, pop- 
corn, cocoa, salted nuts, pastry. Use 
claimed since February, 1927, by 
Kresge Department Store Corp., New- 
ark, N. J. 





Design of cone and hexagon, choco- 
late covered cone filled with ice cream 
and topped with nuts. Use claimed 


since Sept. 10, 1931, by Edwin E. 


Koontz, Kansas City, Mo. 

CHANDU, chewing gum. Use 
claimed since Feb. 12, 1932, by Beech- 
Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 

JEL-ISH-OUS, food product con- 
sisting of a combination of fru‘ts and 
jelly. Use claimed since Sept. 1, 1932, 
by Commercial Packing Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

POPSIE, frozen confections. Use 
claimed since Oct. 11, 1932, by The 
Popsickle Corporation of the United 
States, New York, N. 


RUMJES, candy. Use <deiineie since 
Nov. 4, 1932, by Europa Sales Corp., 
New York. 

MOFFAT, cooking chocolate. Use 
claimed since Oct. 10, 1932, by Moffat, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 

DROSTE’S NEO COCOA, for co- 
coa. Use claimed since May 15, 1932, 
by Naamlooze Vennootschap Droste’s 
Cacao-En Chocoladefabrieken, Haar- 
lem, Netherlands. 


EUROPA, 


candies, chocolates and 


cocoa. Use claimed since Oct. 3, 1932. 
by Europa Sales Corporation, New 
York, N.Y. 

GOMEL KORN, popcorn confec- 


tions. Use claimed since April 2, 1932, 
by John P. Gommels, doing business 
as The GoMel Korn Shop, Quincy, II. 
Ill. 


CHOCOLATINE, chocolate spre id 
and flavoring compound. Usé claimed 
since Sept. 14, 1932, by John F. Jelke 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

GOOD LUCK, chocolate flavored 
evaporated milk. Use claimed since 
Sept. 17, 1932, by John F. Jelke Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

PHROSTED PHROOF PIE, 
frozen confections. Use claimed since 
April 12, 1932, by Frosted Fruit Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ill. 

JERI-OLA, 
icicle form. 
1, 1931, by 
York, N. Y. 

OLD FRIENDS UNITED, ice 
cream cake. Use claimed since Aug. 
8. 1932, by Ice Cream Cake Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

KAK-O BAR, edible food product 
consisting of layers of cake and ice 
cream with a coating surrounding the 
layers. Use claimed since Aug. 8, 1932, 
by Ice Cream Cake Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

FROZEN SPONGES, ice cream. 
Use claimed since May 13, 1932, by 
Frozen Sponges, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KDS, shield design and circular de- 
sign, candy, cocoa, bread, salted nuts, 
and pastry. Use claimed since June 
20, 1929, by Kresge Department Store 
Corp., Newark, N. Y. 

DE RAEF PRO-LAC, milk powder 
for human consumption. Use claimed 
since July 1, 1931, by Ernest D. Fear, 
Kansas, Mo. 

SHERATON, candy. 


frozen confection in 
Use claimed since April 
Nathan Wolosky, New 


Use claimed 


since Nov. 23, 1932, by Daggett Choco- 
late Co., doing ae as Belle Rose 
Chocolate Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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EDY'S, candies, ice cream. Use 
claimed since May 2, 1925, by Joseph 
QO. Edy, Alameda, Calif. 


JOHNSON’S MILCO-MALT, com- 
pound for preparing chocolate for 
drinks and making malted milk hever- 
ages. Use claimed since Nov. 5, 1926, 
by Canada’s Pride Products Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Maltese cross and circular design, 
vlacé nut, dates and figs, candies, co- 
coanut, powdered sugar, cookies, pea- 
nuts, salted nuts, and other foods. Use 
claimed since Aug. 1, 1884, by Roundy, 
Peckman & Dexter Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

RAVIOLETS and wreath design, 
pastry and other foods. Use claimed 
since Jan. 1, 1926, by Arthur E. Barili, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

T. N. T., popcorn in its natural state. 
Use claimed since De@. 6, 1929, by the 
Barteldes Seed Co., Lawrence, Kans. 

SNOW-MAN, frozen confections. 
Use claimed since May 15, 1932, by 
Eskimo Pie Corporation, doing busi- 
ness as New York Eskimo Pie Corpo- 
ration, New York. 

HELDERBERG, ice cream. Use 
claimed since June 6, 1928, 4: Stephen 
B. O'Hagan, New Scotland, N. Y. 


DIXIE DOODLE, tae ‘maeead 
frozen confections, ice cream, sherbets 
and custards, either chocolate coated or 
without such coating. Use claimed 
since Oct. 1, 1931, by Foremost Dairies, 
Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 


PEP-O-MINT LIFE SAVERS, 


candy. Use claimed since Oct. 31, 
1930, by Life Savers, Inc.. Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y 

LIFE SAFERS and design, candy. 


Use claimed since Jan. 27, 1930, by 
Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 

MOSLEM BRAND, fresh dates. 
Use claimed since Oct. 12, 1932, by 
Algerian Date Importing Co., New 
York, N. 

V-DV EE-DEE, ice cream bars. Use 
claimed since Feb. 1, 1932, by Marion 
R. Money, doing business as Vee-Dee 
Bar Corp., Spencer, Ind. 

RAFFETO BRANDI-CHEF, bran- 
died fruit sauce for use on ice cream, 
pudding and other desserts. Use 
claimed since April 12, 1931, by G. B. 
Raffetto, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

MONARCH and lion head, choco- 
lates, bonbons, hard candies, clear 
mints, butter mints, marshmallows, toi- 
fee, fruit flavored gum drop patties, 
glacé fruits, and crystallized ginger. 
Use claimed since 1902 by Reid, Mur- 
doch & Co., Chicago, Il. 

BUNGALOW BAR, ice cream. Use 
claimed since April 14, 1932, by Alpine 
Ice Cream Co., Inc., Corna, N. Y. 

PLAY MONEY and design, candy. 
Use claimed since Oct. 28, 1932 by Ada 
Kesselman, doing business as The 
Play Money Candy Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

NU-SNO, frozen confections. Use 
claimed since Sept. 20. 1932, by Amy 
F. Williams, doing business as Nu-Sno 
Company, Greeley, Colo. 

POLA ROLL, frozen confectiuns. 
Use claimed since Oct. 10, 1929, by 
Oscar F. Porges, Long Island City, 
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Confectioners Jobbing Survey 


Ready to Start 


* Fund of $1,200 Raised ... Department of 
Commerce Expert Now in Cincinnati, Survey City 


HE Confectioners’ Jobbing 

Survey, analyzing jobber costs 

and operations, to be made 
under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in cooperation 
with this industry, apparently is 
about to be started in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. After a year’s campaign to 
raise $1,500, as the industry's share 
of the expense, Mr. C. M. McMil- 
lan, director of the campaign, has 
announced that $1,200 in pledges 
and cash have been received and Mr. 
John Bromell of the department is 
now in Cincinnati making prepara- 
tions. 

The results of the proposed three- 
months’ survey will reveal for the 
first time facts and figures on jobber 
costs and operations of infinite value 
to the entire industry. Cincinnati 
has been selected as the city for the 
study merely because of the favor- 
able circumstances available. Eight 
different types of jobbers will be 
studied, with the purpose of obtain- 
ing results which will be typical and 
applicable to jobbers in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

The following letter from Mr. 
MeMillan was received by the MAn- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER Publi- 
cations just before going to press 
with this issue : 

March 11, 1933. 
Mrs. Earl Allured, 
The Confectionery Buyer, 
The Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Il. 
Dear Mrs. Allured : 

Your readers will probably be in- 
terested in knowing that I have just 
turned over to Mr. Malcolm Mc- 
Donnell of Puritan Chocolate Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chairman of 
the N. C. A. Survey Committeee, 
the major portion of the funds for 
the Confectionery Jobbing Survey. 

According to advice from Cincin- 
nati, Mr. John Bromell of the De- 
partment of Commerce has been in 
Cincinnati since the first of March 





making arrangements for a three 
months’ study of the businesses of 
representative confectionery whole- 
salers there. I have not been in- 
formed as to what progress he has 
made in setting up the machinery 
for the survey, but understand that 
several jobbers have agreed to have 
their businesses studied, although 
the delay in getting the funds caused 
some of them to lose interest in the 
project. Getting enough firms to 
cooperate is the only stone left in 
the path of making the study at this 
time, however. 

We were unable to secure all the 
funds we originally set out to get. 
However, with $1,200 in cash and 
pledges in hand, we asked the De- 
partment of Commerce to submit us 
a plan for using that amount to ac- 
complish the most for the industry. 
The Department found that by 
shortening the period of the study a 
little and making a few other minor 
changes the study could be made 
for this amount. 

On this basis we called in the 
pledges and I am pleased to state 
that they have been paid or assured 
almost one hundred per cent. What- 
ever amount is needed to bring the 
total up to $1,200, the S. W. C. A. 
has promised to extend its $150 
pledge to cover. Thus, the survey 
is definitely financed unto comple- 
tion. 

I understand the study will be 
completed by the first of June. 
While it is recognized that so short 
a survey will not be as valuable as a 
longer one might, it is felt that since 
it will cover both a low period and 
the season peak period of Easter, it 
will be fairly representative of job- 
bing sales—at least for depressed 
times. 

As soon as these facts are avail- 
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able, it is expected that various in- 
dustry agencies will take them and 
break them up for use by the indi- 
vidual jobbers for a comparison with 
the costs of the particular busi- 
nesses. The S. W. C. A. will make 
this interpretation and correlation 
of the figures a special feature of 
its services to its members. 

A more definite idea as to the type 
of information that will be secured 
is shown on the attached sheets, 
which were furnished me by Mr. 
Bromell. 

In climaxing what has been prob- 
ably the hardest campaign ever 
waged for securing so small an 
amount of money, I should like to 
give credit where credit is due for 
the success of our efforts. 

To all the confectionery trade 
papers we are indebted both for the 
editorial space devoted to it and for 
the direct assistance rendered when 
they were called upon. 

To the members of the Advisory 
Board, and also to Mr. Frank Rec- 
ords, who took Mr. Hughes’ place 
on the Board, we are obligated. 
The Advisory Board has included: 
Arno E. Sander, Pres., N. C. A.; 
C. E. Morgan, Past Pres., S. W. C. 
A.; Mr. Malcolm A. McDonell and 
Walter C. Hughes, Secy., N. C. A. 
All these gentlemen have rendered 
invaluable aid, and Mr. McDonell 
will continue to give his assistance 
by lending the Department workers 
office space and taking charge of the 
dispensation of the survey funds, 
all of which I am turning over to 
him. Mr. McDonell gave person- 
ally almost half the money used in 
defraying the cost of securing the 
pledges. 

To the individual firms of manu- 
facturers, jobbers and salesmen, who 

(Continued on page 52) 





New Mint Plant Effects Sub- 


stantial Economies 


NYTHING that has to do with 
innovations and _ improve- 

ments in candy making equipment 
is interesting news to the confec- 
tionery manufacturer. For that 
reason, some of the details of the 
mint plant installed in the plant of 
the Superior Confection Company 
of Columbus, Ohio, by the Her- 
sey Manufacturing Company of 
Boston, will be of interest to the 
majority of our readers, since it 
represents a decided advance in the 
manufacture of hard pressed mints. 
In making this type of candy it 
has been the custom to mix sugar 
and glucose, the glucose of course 
carrying a certain percentage of 
water, spread this mixture on trays 
and place them in an oven to dry. 
A number of hours, usually twelve 
or more, were required to dry this 
mixture thoroughly. When dry 
and removed from their compart- 
ments, each tray was placed in a 
solid lump which then had to be 
passed through a grinding mill. 
After this operation the ground 
mass was then screened to separate 
any lumps that might still remain, 
thus assuring a uniform Size of su- 
gar going into the presses. This 
screened sugar was then placed into 
the mixture where the necessary 
flavoring was added and from there 
was delivered directly to the presses. 
The Hersey Mint plant installed 
for the Superior Company is a con- 
tinuous rotary dryer with screen at- 
tached, and a small grinding mill. 
The sugar and glucose mixture is 
fed directly to the dryer which is a 
sheet steel cylinder of proper length 
and diameter to handle the capacity 
of any given plant. Inside of the 
cylinder, buckets or flights are at- 
tached which lift the sugar repeat- 
edly and showers it through the air 
in its passage through the dryer. A 
heating coil with the highest ef- 
ficiency obtainable is mounted at the 
discharge end of the dryer and a 
fan at the feed end; the fan draws 
a current of high temperature 
through the dryer in the opposite 
direction to the flow of the sugar. 
The discharge side of the fan is 
connected with a suitable dust col- 
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lector which separates the dust from 
the air, delivering the dust back 
into the drying system and discharg- 
ing the air out of doors. 

In its passage through the ma- 
chine certain types of sugar have a 
tendency to form small lumps or 
balls and these are separated from 
the fine sugar by a screen which is 
built as an extension to the dryer 
shell. The lumps which fail to pass 
through this screen pass over the 
end of the screen directly into a 
small grinding mill which reduces 
them to a powder and delivers this 
powder in with the fine powder as 
it is discharged through the screen. 

All the handling necessary to put 
the sugar in the ovens, remove it 
from the ovens, the handling to and 
from a grinder, is eliminated. All 
of this handling naturally means a 
certain amount of spilling and ac- 
companying loss. It can be seen 
from the above that with this new 
mint plant a very substantial saving 
in time, labor and waste is effected. 





The Candy Clinic 
(Continued from page 36) 
Code 3dd 33 


Assorted Home Made Candies— 
VY 1b.—25c 

(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 

Box: One-layer stock box, white, 
printed in gold. Neat looking. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad; 
50% of pieces were broken, some 
stuck together. 

Coatings: Light and dark. 

Colors: Fair. 

Dark Coating: Too dark. 

Light Coating: Too light. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 

Dark Chocolate Centers— 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Hard. 
Vanilla Butter Cream: Good. 
Maple Walnut Cream: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Light Coated Centers— 
Fruit Nougat: Good. 
Hard Candy Blossom: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Pink Jelly Bonbon: Fair. 
Orange Cream Bonbon: Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: This candy is not up to the 
50c a pound standard. Assortment 
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is too-small, coatings not up to stand- 
ard and the jelly bonbon had a ran- 
cid taste. Some of the cream centers 
were dry and hard. 























THE ARMSTRONG STEAM 
TRAP BOOK—This is a new 28-page 
manual on Steam Trap Engineering, 
designed to be of special benefit and 
interest wherever steam is used. While 
not designed primarily for confection- 
ers it does contain several sections of 
interest to the confectioner, particularly 
those pages devoted to steam-jacketed 
kettles. Readers of The MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER who 
are interested in this manual can ob- 
tain a copy free of charge by writing 
the Armstrong Machine Works, Three 
Rivers, Michigan. 


MM&R GENERAL CATALOG— 
This new, enlarged issue of the MM&R 
General Catalog contains 48 well illus- 
trated pages and includes many new 
and interesting products of the MM&R 
Laboratory as well as the complete re- 
classification of MM&R Essential Oils 
and MM&R Concentrated Flavoring 
and Perfume Materials. There are 
special pages devoted to the company’s 
leading specialties. Copies can be ob- 
tained by addressing Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, Inc., 32 Cliff Street, New 
York City. 





Technology of Chocolate 


(Continued from page 29) 
heated lecithin in very small amounts 
comparable with those originally 
present in the raw cacao, is doing 
little more than going back to na- 
ture or to the more natural condition 
of the cacao. 

This is but one illustration of the 
technical work going on in the in- 
dustry about which comparatively 
little is heard. There is much yet 
to be done, and the present writer’s 
work on the aroma of cacao which 
has been in progress for twelve 
years is another example that may 
yet bear fruit if he lives long enough 
and if he can prevent exploitation 
before the time, also, is ripe. True 
Technology demands that nothing 
shall be rushed into or exploited be- 
fore all possible information and 
knowledge, that alone can bring to 
an industry the fullest benefits of 
research, have been acquired. 
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ENTIRELY NEW 


SLAB JELLY GOODS 


will be made with 
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EXCHANGE CITRUS PECTIN 


THIS SEASON 


Are you prepared to capture your share 
of the jelly candy business during the 
coming summer seasonP 


A substantial part of the jelly goods sold will be 
made with Exchange Citrus Pectin because of the 
many superiorities which they have. Besides, they 
are easy and quick to make, competitive from a 
cost standpoint with candies made from less desir- 
able jellifying or congealing ingredients. 

Tasty spice or fruit-flavored cut jellies made 
with Exchange Citrus Pectin will retain their ten- 
der freshness over a _ prolonged period of 
time. MANY WILL MAKE THEM THEIR 
LEADERS. 


Whether you are a large or small candy manu- 
facturer, this is an opportunity for you to obtain 


some profitable plus business during the summer 
months. 


Send in the coupon today for complete informa- 


tion and a working sample of Exchange Citrus 
Pectin. 





CITRUS PECTIN 
for CONFECTIONERS 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Products Department, Sec. 203, 
Ontario, California. 


Send us a soeuate of Exchange Citrus Pectin sufficient to make 
a trial batch of slab or cut jellies and complete information. 
SII, . es, iu 0's adn 0'0d.cih had Caeee a ans.se 1 sodbababnns dts cleanest 


Street .... 
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Confectioners’ Jobbing Survey 
(Continued from page 49) 


gave personally and through their 
associations toward this fund, we 
owe the biggest debt. 1 wish it were 
possible to list these in your publi- 
cation; and if you find that you 
have the space, let me know and I 
will send you their names. 

In preparing a story for your 
publication you may desire to get 
in touch with Mr. McDonell for 
verification of the facts given here 
and for more detailed and uptodate 
information. Also, Mr. Bromell 
may be able to give you some sug- 
gestions. I, too, will be glad to give 
you any further assistance I can. 

C. M. McMILLAN, 
Director of Campaign. 

The following facts about the 
Survey were supplied by Mr. Bro- 
mell : 


Objectives of Survey 
I, Analysis of sales of various types 
of confectionery to show percentage 
of profitable and unprofitable items. 
II. Analysis of customer accounts 
showing profitable and unprctitable 
customers by types. 


III. Analysis of salesmen’s cost per call. 
IV. Analysis of salesmen’s cost per sale. 
V. Analysis showing average sales. 


VI. Determining necessary average sale 
to reflect a profit. 

VII. Study of average stock-turnover of 
various types of confectionery jcb- 
bers. 

VIIl. Average inventory compariscns. 

IX. Delivery costs. 

X. Direct salesmen expense. 

XI. Indirect or executive sales expense. 

XII. Analysis showing necessary mark- 
up to secure necessary gross profit 
for various types of jobbing dis- 
tributors. 


Types of Jobbing Confectioners 
to Be Studied 


I. Exclusive jobbing confectioner 
maintaining a stockroom and office, 
having two or more salesmen, sell- 
ing on a credit and delivery basis. 

Il. Exclusive jobbing confectioner (so 
called wagon-man) who buys, sells 
and delivers from his truck. 

III. Exclusive jobbing confecticner with 
a storeroom supplying the wagen 
jobber. Such type jobbers have 
no salesmen calling on the retail 


trade. 
IV. Cigar, tobacco and candy jobber. 
¥. Cash and carry jobber. 


VI. Manufacturing and jobbing confec- 
tioner. 

VII. Whcelesale druggist operating candy 
department. 

VIII. Wholesale grocer operating candy 
department. 


Value to Jobbers 


A. The part of the study which will 
be of greatest value to the ccnfectionery 
jobbing trade will be that showing for 
each type of jobber: 

Gross profit realized on each type of 
commodity. 

Operating cost for each type of com- 
modity. 

Net profit or less for each type of coni- 
modity. 

Annual turnover for each type of com- 
modity. 

Average sale for each type of com- 
modity. 

Customer analysis showing customer 
characteristics which make for profit or 
loss. 

Percentage of total items which are 
handled at a loss. 

Analysis showing commodity character- 
istics which make for profitableness. 

The cost of extending credit to cus- 
tomers. 

The cost of delivery service. 

Detailed analysis of selling cost with 
the view of determining the cost of selling 
each type of customer, the cost of each 
salesmen’s call, and the direct cost of each 
sale. 

A thorough analysis of all expenses 
with a view toward cost reduction. 


Value to Manufacturers 


B. The part of the study that will be 
of greatest value to the confectionery 
manufacturer will be the showing for each 
type of jobber: 

The factors which govern jobbers in 
their choice of sources of supply. 

The reasons why jobbers stock given 
types of merchandise and do not stock 
others. 

The reasons why jobbers push some 
items and merely take orders for others. 

How jobbers and manufacturers can 
cooperate to reduce cost and improve dis- 
tribution methods. 

The cost of wholesaling each type of 
confectionery item. 

The gross profit realized on each type 
of confectionery item. 

The net profit or loss realized on each 
type of confectionery item. 

Annual turnover on each type of con- 
fectionery item. 

Average sale for each type of item. 

Average purchase for each type of item 

Size of sale necessary to reflect profit 
for each type of item. 

What jobbers think of deals. 
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Former Loft Head Dies 

HARLES BURLING UN- 

derhill, president of Loft, Inc., 
from 1917 to 1923, died at his home 
in Scarsdale, New York, on January 
17th, of heart trouble. He was ap- 
proaching 60. 

Mr. Underhill had been in ill 
health for several years and had re- 
cently been confined to his home for 
some weeks. 

Ile came to the Loft concern as 
sales manager eighteen years age 
During the time he was president 
of the corporation he increased the 
retail stores from five to thirty- 
three in the metropolitan area. 
Upon retirement as president, he 
entered the hotel business, in which 
he was still interested at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Underhill was a member of 
the New York Athletic Club, the 
Carmel Country Club and the Maho- 
pac Golf Club. Surviving are his 
wife, Mrs. Edith M. Cronk Under- 
hill, a daughter and a sister. 





What Retailers Should Promote 


IF the merchandise is right, and in de- 
mand and worthy of advertising it should 
get it. 

If the merchandise is interesting and 
has selling appeal, it should get windows. 

If fashion has been kind to the mer- 
chandise and it is receiving unusual de- 
mand, it should get space for the proper 
promotion. 

But I want to emphasize this point: no 
department or merchandise should be 
given windows or special location merely 
because sales are going behind or busi- 
ness appears hard to get. The actual de- 
cision as to what should be advertised, 
put in the windows and given preferred 
space, must be found in the merits of 
the merchandise itselfi—T. W. McLeod, 
Stern Bros., N. ¥., in “Retail Ledger.” 





MR. PICKLE IN HIS CHOCO- 
LATE COAT, and design, candy. Use 
claimed since March 15, 1931, by Julius 
A. Delfs, doing business as Delfs 
Candy Co., Long Beach, Calif. 

LEADWAY, hard candies, chocolate 
bars, chocolate, cocoa, bread, pastry 
flour, tapioca, and other foods. Use 
claimed since Nov. 10, 1932, by The 
Leadway Stores, Wilmington, Del. 

XPANDO, sugar. Use claimed since 
Oct. 13, 1932, by The Nulomoline Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
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New Deal of Tomorrow 
(Continucd from page 22) 
‘‘He’s the fellow whe brought me my essential 
needs.’’ 

Yet we do not like our own customers to have 
the first of those attitudes toward us when we, 
in turn, become the seller. 

The truth is, that although the financial rela- 
tionship between us and the men in the sup- 
porting industries is that of buyer and seller 
the economies of the relationship in the deeper 
sense is that we as an industry manufacturing a 
consumer product are able to operate only be- 
cause the allied industries develop and produce 
and deliver to us the ingredients and the equip- 
ment essential to our manufacture. We are 
every bit as dependent upon them as they are 
upon us. 

It would be just as hard to figure out posi- 
tively which of the two is more essential as to 
determine the famous old question of priority 
as between the chicken and the egg. 


Microscope Time 


As 
work 


a result of important recent committee 
in connection with exposition matters, I 
have come to understand, as perhaps I should 
have lacked opportunity to, otherwise, that the 
companies in the allied trades have all through 
the period of depression been continuing their 
experimental and developmental work in a mul- 
titude of directions. A lot of this by its very 
nature has not been and never can be ‘‘showy’’ 
in its results: it is too close down to undramatie 
a-b-e’s for that. This sort of work has involved 
physical and chemical research, experimental 
activities with every conceivable type of prod- 
uct from the most delicate of food substances 
to metals and paper and synthesized sub- 
stances; it has involved mechanical and chem- 
ical and industrial engineering. It has involved 
shrewd and scientifically exerted analyses of 
merchandising factors; it has covered more mat- 
ters than the average one of us, as manufactur- 
ing confectioners, would ever believe could have 
an ultimate influence upon our daily doings of 
today or tomorrow. 

As | encounter, here or there, men from other 
industries, as well as fellow manufacturers in 
our own field, | grow more and more impressed 
with the conviction that this is the time that 
the whole business world had better make its 
microscope time, and foeus its enlarging lenses 


on the new methods, the better application of 


old methods, the new products and devices, the 
better uses of what have been our standard 
prodnets and devices, the smarter, shorter cuts 


(Continued on page 55) 
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FEJ ISOLATE’ 
FLAVOR FACTS 


EEP in mind that only the oil- 

bearing flavor glands in the peel 
of citrus fruits yield true, natural fresh 
fruit flavor. That’s why it takes so 
many lemons to make a single gallon of 
ISOLATE Lemon Flavor. ISOLATES 
are never made from terpeneless oils. 
The exclusive ISOLATE process rejects 
all terpenes, but retains all the delicate, 
volatile elements essential to true flavor, 
which are largely lost when heat, dis- 
tillation, or vacuum methods are em- 
ployed. ISOLATE flavors are citrus 
flavors at their most delicious best — 
pure, natural, super-concentrated, uni- 
form, soluble and practical. And they’re 
convenient and most economical to use. 
Send for trial gallons. 


FOOTE & JENK 
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Flavor Specialists 


JACKSON MICHIGAN U. S A. 


Select All Your Natural Flavors 
According to the Isolate Standard 
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Sander to Speak at Pittsburgh 
Candy Club Dinner 


THE Second Annual Jubilee 
Dinner of the Pittsburgh Candy 
Club will be held in the Mayfair 
Hotel Roof Garden, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
March 25, at 7 p. m. The speakers 
of the evening will be Mr. Arno E. 
Sander, President of the National 
Confectioners’ Association, and Mr. 
Ivan Karloff Leotrosky, head of the 
industry of Soviet Russia. 

Every year the Pittsburgh Candy 
Club, which is composed of manu- 
facturers’ representatives, entertains 
the jobbers and candy buyers of 
chain organizations from Western 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, and 
Northern West Virginia territories. 
E. A. Fleming is president of the 
club. 

Manufacturers, jobbers and their 
salesmen are being urged to attend 
by the Jubilee Committee. An eve- 
ning full of interest to all affiliated 
with the candy industry is assured. 
Tickets and other information may 
be obtained by adddessing the club's 
secretary, Earl McKnight, 312 
South avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Department of Commerce 
Urges Return of Ques- 
tionnaires 

THE Department of Commerce, 
in a letter to the MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, has appealed for the 
speedy return of the annual ques- 
tionnaire sent to manufacturers on 
Jan. 23 to secure information re- 
garding sales of confectionery dur- 
ing the year 1932. 

“While these reports are coming 
back to us at a reasonably satisfac- 
tory rate,” said Edmund F. Flagg, in 
charge of the report, “we would like 
to see their return greatly speeded 
up. Confectionery manufacturers 
who have not returned their annual 
sales reports are urged to do so at 
once. The form has been consider- 
ably shortened and contains only 
three questions, which any manu- 
facturer should be able to answer 
easily.” 

The annual report of the confec- 
tionery sales has proved to be of 
unquestionable value to the industry 
in the past and we believe that the 
information which will become 





available as a result of the present 
undertaking should prove to be of 
even greater interest than it has been 
under normal conditions. 


White List Wage Standard 
Abandoned 


‘HE following statement has just 
been issued by the National Con- 
sumers’ League of New York: 

“We are sorry to inform you that, 
because of the widespread break- 
down of labor standards which has 
affected the candy industry as well 
as many other industries, we find 
ourselves forced to discontinue the 
issuance of the White List of candy 
manufacturers. 

“One of the most important stand- 
ards set up by the White List was a 
minimum wage of $14 for a full 
week's work. Although through the 
splendid cooperation of many candy 
manufacturers it was possible for 
approximately five years to maintain 
this wage standard our project must 
now be abandoned because of the 
fact that candy manufacturers in- 
cluded in our White List have been 
compelled through the ruthless force 
of competition to reduce wages be- 
low this minimum standard. 

“Last fall our usual inspection of 
candy factories revealed the fact that 
many White List manufacturers 
who were willing to continue their 
cooperation with the Consumers’ 
League and who were anxious to 
maintain our minimum wage stand- 
ard were forced to reduce wages 
below this standard because of re- 
lentless competition. Under these 
circumstances as well as because of 
the decline of the cost of living it 
was decided to revise our minimum 
wage standard in the hope that man- 
ufacturers would be able to maintain 
a reduced wage scale. 

“Our hope was not realized, how- 
ever, for in spite of the fact that 
we stood ready to reduce the mini- 
mum wage standard by 10 per cent 
we were informed by practically all 
White List candy manufacturers 
that they could not give any reason- 
able assurance that they would be 
able to meet even this reduced wage 
standard. We were, therefore, com- 
pelled to recognize the fact that de- 
spite the remarkable cooperation 
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given by the leaders in the candy 
industry a voluntary agreement such 
as we had established could not meet 
a situation such as the one which 
confronts us today, and that we 
must now place our reliance for the 
maintenance of certain minimum la- 
bor standards on the enactment of 
legislation which makes the terms of 
competition equal for everybody. 
“We hope that those organizations 
which have so loyally supported the 
candy White List will realize the 
necessity for the enactment of such 
legislation, giving all the assistance 
possible to secure its passage.” 





General Air Conditioning Co., 
Inc., Opens Offices in 
New York 


Announcement has just been 
made of the formation of the Gen- 
eral Air Conditioning Company, 
Inc., of New York. Among the 
executives of this new organization 
are men who have been long and 
prominently identified with major 
achievements in the air conditioning 
and heating and ventilating fields. 

Mr. M. Hitchen, President, and 
Mr. A. H. Clogston, Vice President 
of the General Air Conditioning 
Company, were both former execu- 
tives of the Cooling & Air Condi- 
tioning Corporation, resigning their 
positions to assume active direction 
of the new company. Mr. David 
H. Knowles is secretary of the new 
organization. 

The General Air Conditioning 
Company will maintain their main 
office at 155 East 44th Street, New 
York City, and will offer complete 
engineering service in the design 
and installation of all classes of in- 
dustrial air conditioning, air cooling 
and drying systems, as well as for 
the direct application of apparatus 
to such systems. 





Mr. Sauve Represents Mag- 
nus, Mabee & Reynard 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
of New York, have recently ap- 
pointed Mr. J. H. Sauve as their 
sales representative for eastern 
Canada. Mr. Sauve will cover the 
Maritime Provinces, Provinces of 
Quebec, Ontario, etc. He is well 
acquainted with the consuming 
trades in these localities and will 
make his headquarters at 3518 
Lacombe Street, Montreal, Quebec. 
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(Continued from page 53) 


to the marketing of wares, to everything that 
pertains to management, production, distribu- 
tion and financing. 

An Exposition Laboratory 

And, so far as our industry as a whole is con- 
cerned, the most expedient and convenient and 
profitable place to do this microscoping is at the 
Exposition to be held in Chicago in June. These 
active friends of ours in the allied industries 
will have things to show us there that ‘‘showy”’ 
or not, we cannot afford not to examine with 
the utmost care. These men know a lot about 
our business. Taken as a group they know 
more about it than perhaps we realize. 

I don’t believe that we can afford any longer 
to pass up every chance that we can find to sit 
down with them, tell them facts and ask them 
facts, match our needs and lacks against their 
products, services, ideas. 

We need them. And we need this year’s 
Show. 

And we are going to go to it with serious 
minds and searching spirits, or I am greatly 
mistaken. 





New Spirit Dominates Chicago Show 
(Continued. from page 43) 

titude of mind blocks progress. Relatively few 
bankrupts are ever conscious of their own short- 
comings. The really progressive firms of the 
country are continually reviewing their methods 
and practices, checking each phase of their busi- 
ness for opportunities for improvements, never 
hesitating to make immediate changes even in 
the most fundamental policies. 

Modern business is too dynamic to remain 
stationary. Firms whose policies and practices 
are static are rapidly following behind. We 
must continually view each of our policies and 
practices with suspicion, forcing each to justify 
itself at frequent intervals. 

This is accomplished by setting up for each 
major phase of the business certain standards 
expressed if possible in terms of ratios or other 
financial figures which serve as a_ standard 
against which actual accomplishments can be 
checked. This phase of the problem will be cov- 
ered more fully in a subsequent article on oper- 
ating ratios, statistics and other measurements 
of effectiveness. 














Better 
Lemon Oil 
Performance 


ASSURED BY THE APPLICATION 
OF EXCHANGE PRODUCTION 
METHODS TO CALIFORNIA FRUIT 


Rich lemons from California's famous Sunkist 
groves give Exchange Brand Oil of Lemon its 
superior flavor, color and aroma. Exchange 
standards of production control assure stability 
and uniform performance. Couple these ad- 
vantages with LOWER COST, and Exchange 
Brand becomes the outstanding buy on today's 
Lemon Oil market. Place an order today and 
put Exchange Brand Oil of Lemon to your 
hardest test. 


exc 


OIL OF LEMON 
(California) 
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Sold to the American Market exclusively through: 
DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
180 Varick Street, 78-84 Beekman Street, 
New York City New York City 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Ontario, California 
PRODUCING PLANT 
Exchange Lemon Products Co., 
Corona, California 
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Meservey Handling Cello- 
phane Advertising 


OUGLAS W. MESERVEY 

has been made Advertising 
Manager of the Du Pont Cellophane 
Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. He was previously in 
charge of sales promotion of the 
Converter Division of that company ; 
and was formerly an account execu- 
tive of the Paris office of Erwin, 


Wasey & Company, Limited—re- . 


turning to this country to join the 
New York office of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. 


Methods of Shipping Frozen 
Fruit Studied 


ECAUSE car-lot shipments of 

fruit preserved by the frozen- 
pack method have reached such 
large proportions, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has 
made a transcontinental test with 
frozen fruit in car lots. 

The Pacific Northwest ships an 
increasing amount of frozen fruit 
each year, but there is little uni- 
formity in refrigerating methods, 
and the Bureau of Plant Industry 
made the test to get information on 
the best practices. It appears prob- 
able that refrigerating costs can be 
lowered by finding the exact tem- 
perature requirements of frozen 
fruits in transit. 


It was found that heavier salting 
of the ice was needed toward the 
end of the journey than at the be- 
ginning in order to bring the fruit 
to market in good condition. The 
first test shipment consisted of five 
carloads of strawberries and rasp- 
berries shipped from Chehalis, 
Wash., to Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Boston. The frozen fruit was 
shipped in ordinary refrigerator 
cars. The temperature was kept be- 
low the freezing point by adding 
salt to the ice. Well-insulated, or- 
dinary refrigerator cars were found 
to be satisfactory for shipping the 
frozen fruit. A commercial packer 
of frozen fruit cooperated by per- 
mitting his fruit to be used for ob- 


servation. 
Dept. of Commerce Report. 
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Rockwood & Co., Elect Offi- 
cers for 1933 


The annual Rockwood & Co. 
stockholders’ meeting for election of 
officers was held with the following 
ing results: 

Mr. Wm. M. Evans was elected 
chairman of the Board; Mr. Wallace 
T. Jones was elected president; Mr. 
S. P. Goble, first vice president ; 
Mr. H. R. Burbank, second vice 
president; Mr. E. W. Brewer, sec- 
retary. 


Ungerer & Co. Elect Officers 
for 1933 


At the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of Ungerer & Company at 
the New York headquarters, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Frederick H. Un- 
gerer, president Charles Fischbeck, 
vice president and treasurer; Ken- 
neth G. Voorhees, vice president ; 
and Milton S. Butler, secretary. 





Putman, Inc., Adopts Insur- 
ance Program 


Putman, Inc., candy manufacturer and 
retailer of Cincinnati, O., has announced 
the adoption of an employes’ group life 
insurance program to be administered by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Individual amounts of life in- 
surance under the plan range from $500 
to $2,000. About 60 eligible workers are 
covered by the group plan, including em- 
ployes in the company’s six stores in Cin- 
cinnati. The program is being under- 
written on a cooperative basis, with em- 
ployer and employes sharing the cost. 

As part of the group plan, insured em- 
ployes, when sick or injured and under 
a physician’s care, will be entitled to the 
benefits of a visiting nurse service main- 
tained by the insurance company. This 
service includes the periodical distribu- 
tion of educational health literature. 





Duty of Five Cents a Pound 
on Cocoa Beans Proposed 


A bill known as H. R. 13991 has passed 
the House and has been referred to the 
Committee of the Senate. The bill reads 
in part, as follows: 

“Sec. 18, Paragraph (c) of this bill 
proposes a duty of five cents a pound 
upon all importations of, 

‘animal, marine and vegetable oils or 

fats, and upon the oil content of the 
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raw materials from which such oils 

and fats are extracted.’” 

This provision apparently contemplates 
the imposition of additional duties upon 
imported fats and oils which enter into 
competition with the products of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Although not so in- 
tended, its wording, however, is broad 
enough to include cocoa beans. 

All the cocoa beans consumed in the 
United States are imported from foreign 
countries, and more than 99 per cent of 
the total importations, amounting an- 
nually to about 180,000 tons, is consumed 
in the manufacture of chocolate and 
cocoa. Cocoa fat (cocoa butter) cannut 
be substituted for any product of Amer- 
ican agriculture, and the substitution of 
any other fat for cocoa fat in the manu- 
facture of chocolate and cocoa is prohib- 
ited by the Department of Agriculture in 
administering the Food and Drugs Act. 

Unless amcnded to exclude cocoa 
beans, the effect of this provision would 
be to add two (2) cents a pound to the 
cost of the raw material upon which the 
chocolate and cocoa industry is depend- 
ent, without conferring any benefit upon 
American agriculture. 

A Committee representing the Cocoa 
Industry has suggested that the bill be 
amended by adding at line 17, page 22, 
following the word “law,” the follow- 
ing: 

“Provided however, that no duty 
shall be levied, assessed, collected or 
paid under this paragraph upon im- 
portations of cocoa beans.” 

The cocoa and chocolate interests who 
are active in support of the amendment 
to exempt cocoa beans from the duties 
sought to be imposed on the oil content 
of imported raw materials are under the 
impression that there was no intention 
to :nclude cocoa beans and that the bill 
was framed without due consideration.— 
N. C. A. Bulletin. 


Joe Jobber Says— 
(Continued from page 23) 
out loss, which the alliance jobber 
might choose to establish in order to 
get the business ? 

Will the manufacturer's gain of 
business from members of the alli- 
ance be sufficient to offset the pos- 
sible losses due to the withdrawal 
of support by the jobbers not shar- 
ing in the alliance buying advan- 
tages? 

Will such an organization be a 
good thing for the industry as an 
industry ? 
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Stay Out 
of the Rough—— 


Know that your creams will “‘soften” _| 











to a smooth delightfulness . . . . | 


CONVERTIT insures “softening” in creams to a predeter- 
mined smoothness and consistency that enables you to 


KNOW / produce batch after batch to an established standard. | 


USE @ | 
wien yEONVERTIT, | 


Use CONVERTIT and you take no chances—you know that it is of standardized 
strength and activity—that it will act to a definite degree—after the goods are coated— 
write for our practical candy making helps and formulas. Draw upon the experience 
: and knowledge of our Service Department. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY | 


Exclusive distributors of CONVERTIT 
































109-111 Wall Street New York | 


| Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Nothing Short of the 
Ultimate in Quality 






























Confectioners who are proud of 
their products, use and have a 
high regard for Anheuser-Busch 
Brand Corn Syrup, because 
it is the ultimate in quality. 














Anheuser-Busch Brand 
Confectioners Corn Syrup 








ANHEUSER-BUSCH, Inc. « « ST. Louis, U. S. A. 











When writing our advertisers please mention The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 















New Glucose Delivery Truck 
F‘ )R a number of years the 

transportation of glucose and 
other glutinous base products of 
candy has involved a great deal of 
lost motion, with consequently 
greater prices being paid by the 
manufacturer, costs which natural- 
ly had to be passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

For the past year, Morrison 
Brothers of Dubuque, Ia., a firm 
which manufactures steel tanks as 
its principal product, have been ex- 
perimenting with glucose in_ its 
liquid state, and finally have de- 
vised a transportation method they 
believe to be a vast improvement 
over the old way. 

The Iowa concern built an auto 
tank divided into two compart- 
ments. The forward compartment 
was designed to hold the glucose. or 
syrup. A thick layer of hair felt 
lined the steel, 16 gauge interior. 

In the rear compartment they put 
a rotary chain pump, which operates 
at a pressure of 100 pounds, deriv- 
ing its power from a power takeoff 
from the transmission of the giant 
Mack truck. 

Results show that the pump is 
capable of propelling 60 gallons a 
minute as high as the fourth story 
of a building. The pumping is done 
through a four-inch metal hose lo- 
cated on the left side of the for- 
ward compartment. Tremendous 
power is necessary to move the 
thick syrup upward, for it weighs 
12% pounds to the gallon. 

The truck tank built by Morrison 
Brothers weighs 1,200 pounds. It 
is completely galvanized throughout. 

This development means __ that 
manufacturers can save a consid- 
erable sum on delivery costs, and 
accomplish delivery more efficiently 
and in less than half the time for- 
merly taken to transport similar 
materials. The result, it is be- 
lieved, will be the lowering of the 
wholesale costs of syrups, glucose, 
and like products. 

The first truck made by the Du- 


buque plant was taken by Penick 
& Ford, Ltd. 
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Important Tax Rulings on 
Candy 
EVERAL important rulings have 
recently been announced by the 
Tax Department with respect to the 
tax on candy. The following is a 
digest of them prepared by Seid- 
man & Seidman, certified public ac- 
countants and tax experts: 

1. Ordinary sweet chocolate is 
candy and is taxable when sold to 
the distributor or retailer, regard- 
less of the size of the cake. It may 
be sold to a candy manufacturer for 
further manufacture free from tax 
if the purchaser furnishes the re- 
quired exemption certificate. 

2. Chocolate coating has a higher 
content of cocoa butter than ordi- 
nary sweet chocolate. It is produced 
in large cakes by manufacturers and 
sold to confectioners for dipping 
purposes, and to bakers and _ ice- 
cream manufacturers for manufac- 
turing purposes. It is not intended 
for use as candy in the form in 
which sold, consequently it is not 
taxable. 


3. Candy sold in fancy contain- 
ers is taxable on the price for the 
combination, unless the price of the 
candy and the ordinary container 
are segregated from the price of 
the fancy type package. Where 
such segregation is made, the sell- 
ing price of the candy and the ordi- 
nary container only is taxable, the 
urice of the fancy package being 
exempt. 

Another current ruling of inter- 
est to the candy manufacturer has 
to do with shipments of samples, 
gifts, trial packages, free goods and 
replacements. Samples and gifts are 
not taxable. Trial packages, sold 
for a nominal charge such as cost 
of postage and packing, are taxable 
only on the price for which sold. 
Sales to agents or manufacturers’ 
representatives, for use as samples, 
are taxable upon the fair market 
price wherever the selling price is 
less than market. Shipments to 
agents and representatives, supplied 
without charge, for use as exhibits. 
thereby rendered useless for other 
purposes, are not taxable. The tax 
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is payable only on the selling price 
of a shipment which includes bonus 
or free goods which would other- 
wise be taxable. Where, however, 
the shipment consists of taxable 
merchandise, billed at a price, and 
nontaxable merchandise sent as free 
goods or vice versa, the bill for the 
shipment should be apportioned’ on 
an equitable basis between the two 
classes of merchandise and the tax 
computed on the amount appor- 
tioned to the taxable merchandise. 





Sugar Statistics 
AMBORN & COMPANY, 


Inc, is authority for the follow- 
ing Interesting figures relating to 
the consumption of sugar in this 
country: 

“One hundred years ago (1832) 
consumption of sugar in the United 
States totaled 61,000 long tons. Per 
capita consumption approximated 
9.96 pounds. Fifty years ago (1882) 
consumption aggregated 1,061,000 
long tons. Per capita consumption 
amounted to 45.09 pounds. 

“The per capita consumption of 
sugar in the United States during 
1932, based on preliminary figures, 
amounted to 101.75 pounds com- 
pared with 108.04 pounds con- 
sumed during 1931. The absolute 
consumption of sugar during 1932 
aggregated 5,749,000 long tons raw 
sugar value, reflecting a decrease of 
235,000 tons, or 3.93 per cent, when 
compared with the 5,984,000 tons 
consumed during 1931. 

“Preliminary figures for sugar 
consumed in. the United States dur- 
ing 1932, indicate that Cuban sugar 
accounted for 1,715,000 tons raw 
sugar value, or approximately 29.8 
per cent of the total. Domestic 
cane and beet sugars consumed ag- 
gregated 1,381,000 tons, or 24 per 
cent, while other sugars, principal- 
ly from the U. S. possessions, to- 
taled 2,653,000 tons, or 46.2 per 
cent. During 1931, Cuban sugars 
counted for 2,263,000 tons, or 37.8 
per cent of the total, domestic cane 
and beet sugars aggregated 1,391,- 
000 tons, or 23.2 per cent, while 
others totaled 2,330,000 tons or 39 


per cent.” 
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Recent Developments in Packaging 

Machinery 
(Continuce from page 39) 
mines whether the developmeat of packaging 
machinery goes forward or stands still, and I 
repeat that I think your attitude has been ex- 
traordinarily broad-minded, which, in turn, 
means more money in your pockets in the long 
run. 

In closing, there is one further thought that 
I hope all you gentlemen will appreciate, and 
that is the need in the development of a new 
package of calling in machinery manufacturers 
at an early stage. They are worthy of your 
confidence, they will not betray it, and they may 
save you thousands of dollars in keeping you 
from getting off on the wrong foot. 

Dr. Burton asked me the other day for some 
glaring examples of packages that have been 
started without consultation with machinery 
manufacturers, and so were under a permanent 
handicap. There are, unfortunately, very few 
of these alive. It is, perhaps, like the doctor 
who said that he buried his mistakes, but we 
don’t any of us want our new package to be 
buried. Therefore, be sure to start them off in 
such a way that they can have the benefit of 
automatie production. 














MERCK’S 
Gold Medal Standard 


CITRIC ACID 





Tartaric Cream of 
Acid Tartar 
| 
Milk Oil of | 
Sugar Wintergreen | 
(Synthetic) 





Merck’s Citric Acid is the Gold Medal Standard 
for confectionery products. . . Supplied in powder, 
crystal or granular forms. . . Shipped in kegs, bar- 
rels and carloads. . . Meets U.S. P. requirements. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Rahway, N. J. 


161 Sixth Ave. 916 Parrish St. 4528S. B’way Merck & Co. Ltd. 
New York Philadelphia St. Louis Montreal 


























O outstanding is the full milk 

flavor of Hooton’s Creamy Milk 
Chocolate Coatings, that one senses 
immediately the extreme care with 
which these coatings are made. As 
a result of this care in choice of raw 
materials and accuracy of manufac- 
ture these coatings have a full milk 
flavor that doesn’t fade. 


If you agree that flavor is the most 
important attribute of a chocolate 
coating and that it influences the sale 
of coated pieces to a marked degree, 
you will investigate at once the ad- 
vantages of using Hooton’s Creamy 
Milk Chocolate Coatings. 


Hoolon 


CHOCOLATE Co 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


525 WEST ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1,874,453. Process and Apparatus 
for Producing Frozen Confec- 
tions. William T. Comer, At- 
lanta, Ga., assignor to Crystal! 
Carbonic Laboratory, Atlanta, 
Ga., a Corporation of Georgia. 
Filed Oct. 6, 1930. Serial No. 
486,792. 4 claims. (Cl. 107— 
14.) 




















2. The process of producing a 
frozen confection which comprises 
extruding confection material into 
a tubular casing, introducing sep- 
arating discs into the stream of ex- 
trusion to be therewith introduced 
into the casing, freezing the mate- 
rial as fast as extruded and sepa- 
rating the frozen material and cas- 
ing into sections adjacent the dises. 


1,871,346. Apparatus for Cooling 
Molded Confections. Robert 


Savy, Paris, France, assignor to 
Baker Perkins Company, Inc.. 
Saginaw, Mich., a Corporation of 
New York. Filed Apr. 22, 1931. 
Serial No. 531,921, and in France 
May 17, 1930. 2 claims. (CI. 
34—12.) 

















1. In a machine for cooling mold- 
ed material, in combination a cool- 
ing chamber, an endless conveyor 
for carrying containers for the ma- 
terial to be cooled entering said 
chamber at one end and traveling 
in a circuitous path therethrough, 
the bottom run of said conveyor ar- 
ranged to invert and empty said 
containers, said conveyor leaving 
the chamber at the same end at 
which it enters, a second cooling 


New Patents 


chamber below said first mentioned 
chamber, a horizontal baffle sepa- 
rating said chambers, an endless 
transfer conveyor for receiving ma- 
terial discharged from said first con- 
veyor, said transfer conveyor hav- 
ing two laps and arranged to carry 
trays and maintain them upright on 
both laps, the upper lap traveling 
above said baffle, closely beneath, at 
the same speed, and in the same di- 
rection as said lower run of the 
first-mentioned conveyor, the lower 
lap of said transfer conveyor travel- 
ing beneath said battle to carry the 
material thereon out of said second 
cooling chamber to an unloading 
station. 


1,871,089. Confection Coating Ap- 
paratus. Ira Shafer, San Diego, 
Calif. Filed Apr. 7, 1931. Serial 
No. 528,278. 12 claims. (C1. 
107—1.) 
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4. In an apparatus of the class 
described, a pair of conveyor struc- 
tures arranged side by side, the one 
conveyor structure including tray 
members for receiving dish-shaped 
confections, the other of said con- 
veyor structures arranged to receive 
said confections after their being 
filled, a coating material pipe ex- 
tending across said conveyor struc- 
tures, spouts associated with said 
pipe for discharging its contents 
upon confections carried by said 
conveyor structures, a tilting means 
engageable by said tray members of 
said one conveyor structure as said 
tray members pass a given point, 
retainers on.said tray members, for 
holding said confections thereon 
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while said trays are tilted whereby 
excess coating materia! may drain 
from said confections a blower, and 
a conduit leading therefrom and ex- 
tending across both of said conveyor 
structures, said conduit provided 
with discharge orifices for directing 
a hardening medium against said 
confections subsequent to the coat- 
ing of said confections with said 
coating material, the discharge ori- 
fice for said one conveyor structure 
being arranged over said _ tilting 
means so as to assist the action 
thereof by impelling excess coating 
material from said confections. 


EXPANSION of business caused the 
Nu-Made Candy Co., formerly of High- 
wood, Ili., to move into enlarged quar- 
ters at 361 W. Superior St., Chicago. 

Mr. Frank Hutchins is President of 
this company which manufactures a line 
of peanut and coconut specialties. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hutchins, they have a vast 
distribution through automatic merchan- 
disers, besides wholesalers and large re- 
tail stores. 

Associated with Mr Hutchins is Mr. 
J. L. Smith, who is Production Super- 
intendent. Mr. Smith has spent 30 years 
in the candy business, having been with 
the following southern manufacturers: 
Sophy Mae Candy Co., Frank E. Block 
Co., Magnolia Candy Co. of Atlanta, 
Ga., and Warrior Candy Co. of Bir- 
mingham. 

The Nu-Made Candy Co., with Mr. 
Price at the head, was organized a year 
and a half ago at Highwood, IIl., where 
they outgrew their quarters last Septem- 
ber. At the time of expansion both cap- 
italization and p!ant space were increased. 


FORWARD INTO 1933—Ii this 
finely conceived and beauti‘ully ex- 
ecutec book, the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. reviews the record of NBC 
during 1932 at the same time pointing 
the way toward a year of progress in 
1933. The book reveals many facts of 
interest to those users and potential 
users of radio advertising. One feature 
is a month by month calendar giving 
some of the high spots which were 
broadcast over this network during the 
past year. 
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75% OF ALL CHOCOLATE-COVERED CANDY BARS ARE CARRIED ON 
BURMAK BELTS 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! The 
Largest Factories ure BURMAK Belts be- 











cause they are known to be ECONOMICAL— 
EFFICIENT—SATISFACTORY. 


You will save money using BURMAK Belts! 
Our “Manufacturing Confectioner Belting 
Chart” will tell you how and why! Write for it! 


BURRELL BELTING CO., 401 Se. Hermitage, Chicage 























fe ATLAS 
ssp ~GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 











WES 
Vi SEMI-PASTE FORM 
4 : A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all 
é the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 
ESTABLISHED 


An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to yur CONFECTIONS 


—_—_<@———. 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO.., INC. 


83-93 Park Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 11 E. Illinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


First Producers of Certified Colors 

















GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 
GUM ARABIC 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 


55 VANDAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


When writing our advertisers please mention The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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THE TWIN PULLER 


FORM 6 STYLER 


» Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. each side 


¥ The Original Candy Puller 
4 


ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Backed by 30 Years’ 
EXPERIENCE 


A machine which will pull 
2 batches at the same time 

. different colors . . . dif- 
ferent flavors. Especially 
designed for hard boiled 
goods, having variable 
speed control, but will work 
equally well with soft boiled 
goods. Ideal for busy fac- 
tory or for penny count 
goods where variety counts. 


POSITIVE IN ACTION 


Economical to operate. Does work 
of 8 to 12 men. Buy it or lease it. 
Other sizes. 


H. L. HILDRETH CO. 


549-559 Albany Street, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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ASK 
FOR 
CIRCULAR 














WRAPPING 
MACHINES 


Those candy manufacturers 
who have added IDEAL Wrap- 
ping Machines to their plant’s 
equipment know what it really 
means to enjoy the efficiency 
and economy of operation of 
smoothly running, faultless 
machines. 

IDEALS come in two motels: 
the Senior Model, which 
wraps 160 pieces per minute, 
and the Special Model han- 
dling 240 pieces per minute. 
These machines will take care 
of all ordinary and some ex- 
traordinary requirements. They 
are suitable for either the 
large or the small manufac- 
turer. 


Every IDEAL Machine carries 
the unqualified guarantee that 
it is mechanically perfect. 


. + 
A request for further details will obligate you in no way. 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


Established 1906 
Middletown, N. Y., U. S. A. 














The Manufacturing Confectioner 


One of the best known food and confectionery manufactur- 
ers in the United States now selling more than 9,000 wholesale 
grocers, jobbing and chain store accounts located in every 
state, has a proposal of interest to other food or confection- 
ery manufacturers 

It desires new items, non-competitive, but as marketable as 
its own for its large and complete sales force to sell on a 


brokerage basis, nationally. under its own label. This label is 
suitable for almost any food product. It is well known ana 
nationally advertised 

To some manufacturer this opportunity will appeal as one 
where a greater volume can be obtained without the hazard 
of additional sales expense, and with greater effect and cov 
ering a greater territory 

This may appeal to some manufacturer as a method of ob- 
taining financing on accounts receivable, as this service is 
contemplated in addition to the brokerage arrangement 

The advertiser would appreciate correspondents setting 
forth full particulars 
Address C3331, THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 

1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il. 











SHELLED 
PECANS 


. 
FINEST QUALITY -SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE - ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


HOFMANN 


BROS. CO. 


SINCE 1860 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SEAL CARDS 
A Brand New Line More color and more Flash 


Send for Circular 
CHAS. A. BREWER & SONS 


The Largest Board and Card House in the World 


6320-32 Harvard Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 
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1932 Bound Volumes 


of the 


MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 


Price $6.25 postpaid 


The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co. 


1143—The Merchandise Mart Chicago , Illinois 





IVhen writing our advertisers please mention The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FRIEND DREADNAUGHT HAN D- 
roll machine, special motor drive, in con- 
Also one Cutrol machine, 
Address: C-3334, Y The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


dition like new. 
very low price. 


FOR SALE—PIECE MEAL—AT SUR- 

prisingiy low prices and with liberal pay- 
ment terms, in keeping with present condi- 
tions—all machinery and equipment former- 
ly operated by E. Greenfield’s Sons and 
Repetti’s, former divisions of Candy 
Brands, Inc., at 95-107 Lorimer Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We are quoting special low prices for 
immediate sales, directly from the floors of 
the above plant, since the machinery must 
be immediately removed. 

You can arrange to inspect this equipment 
since our representative is always on the 
premises. 

This is the chance of a lifetime to secure 
excellent equipment at very cheap prices. 

See pages 10 and 11 for partial list of 
equipment at this plant. 

Write or wire col‘ect for prices and 
details to Union Confectionery Machinery 
Co., Inc., 318 Lafayette St., New York City. 
Cable address “Confecrach.” 





FOR SALE—ENROBER, CHOCOLATE 

melting kettles, Racine depositors, Savage 
M. M. beater, Werner crystal cooked, Mills 
reversible caramel sizer, Smith scales. 
starch boards and other equipment. Nevin 
Candy Co., Box 5126 Terminal Station. 
Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE—IN FIRST CLASS ME- 

chanical condition: 1 large sized Starch 
Cleaner, riddle type; 1 Thomas Mills Shear 
Caramel Cutter, hand power; 6 sets of large 
brass drop frame hard candy molds; 1 20- 
h.p. Motor, 1700 a.c. current; 2 Steam Ket- 
tles, medium size; 1 100-lb. capacity Savage 
Marshmallow Beater. Barager-Webster Co., 
810 First Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 





FOR SALE—RACINE IMPROVED AU- 

tomatic sucker machine, latest type, dumb- 
bell, and two for five cent and one cent round 
rollers. Address D-4320, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchan- 
dise Mart, ‘Chicago, III. 








GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIP- 

ment—Batch Roller, 7’ York, for gas; 
Chocolate Melters, 600 Ib. Racine; 300 Ib. 
National ; 200 Ib. Racine ; Cream Beaters, Ra- 
cine Snow Plow, 4, 5 and 7’ Ball, 5’ Day- 
ton; Cream Breaker and Remelter, 35 gal. 
Werner ; Cutters, Caramel and Nougat, Mills 
and Savage; Crystal Cooker and Cooler, 3 
bbl. Werner ; Depositors, Racine and Spring- 
field; Enrobers, 16” Standard, belt and mo- 
tor drive; Furnaces for atmospheric and 
forced draft gas; Furnaces, No. 6 Mills for 
coal or coke; Marshmallow Beaters, Spring- 
field and Savage; Mixers, 35 gal. double 
action Savage Tilting; Peanut Fryers, 300 
Ib. Savage; Peanut Roasters, 1, 2 and 5 tag 
capacity; Revolving Pans, 38” copper, belt 
drive; Starch Bucks, National wood and 
steel; Steel Mogul complete; Sucker Ma- 
chine, Racine Automatic late clutch type; 
Sugar Pulverizers, No. 0, 1 and 2 Schutz- 
O’Neil; Vacuum Cookers, Simplex gas and 
steam: Wrapping Machines, Ideal Caramel 
1” and 4%”. Available for immediate ship- 
ment. Also many other machines. Write 
or wire for lowest prices. SAVAGE BROS. 
CO., 2636 Gladys Ave., Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE — ONE-THIRD THE 

price of new; Model K kiss ma- 
chine, Brach hard candy machine, 
Racine Sucker, steel cooling tables, 
Hildreth pulling machine, gas fur- 
naces and copper kettles. The Cor- 
nelius Supply Company, Newport 
News, Va. 





FOR SALE CHEAP IN SMALL QUAN- 

tities or carload lot 10.000 good used 
starch trays formerly used at the Greenfield’s 
plant, also pan boards and carrying trays. 
Union Confectionery Machinery Company. 
318 Lafayette street, New York City, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—COPPER STEAM JACKET 

kettles: 1 50-gal., 1 300-gal., 4 40-gal. tilt- 
ing, 1 No. 2 Beach Russ Vacuum Pump, 
1 1” Centrifugal Pump, 1 large copper 
tubular water jacket cooler or condenser for 
syrup or other liquids; 1 World and 1 Er- 
mold labeling machine. Will sell cheap 
for cash. For details write C. E. Kafka, 
National Tea Co., 1000 Crosby St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—BOILER, 1 
h.p. Bartlett & Haywood, gas fired, 100 
Ibs. pressure. Address: T-6564, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SURPLUS EQ'UIPMEN T—1,000 
Starch trays, 161%4”x30%4"x2%”. 
1 Snyder Hand Roll Machine with 100 
trays. 
1 Fondant Mixing Kettle. Belt Driven. 
1 Power Driven Starch Buck. 
All in excellent condition. Address, The 
Wm. C. Johnson Candy Company, South 
Street at State Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—TWO 24” ENROBERS 

with bottomer and cooler and packers. 
Low price to move quickly. Address: T- 
6570, % The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—CHEAP—TWO 16-IN. EN- 

robers with automatic feeders, bottomers 
and strokers. Will sell with or without at- 
tachments. Address C-3308, % The Mann 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co. 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago Iii. 








MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED — USED WHOLE PEANUT 

blanching machine in good condition. Give 
make of machine and if direct motor driven 
or shafting, must be reasonably priced. Ad- 
dress: C-3336, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Pub. Co, 1140 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, III. 





MACHINERY WANTED — RACINE 

caramel cutter. Must be good condition 
and a bargain, describe fully. Wood’s Prod- 
ucts Co., P. O. Box 4206, Dallas, Texas. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED — MACHINE TO MAKE 

lozenges. Send details and price to B- 
2331, Ye The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MACHINERY WAN TED—YORK 

batch roller, 6-ft. length preferred. Ad- 
dress E. A. Borg, 631 North Main St., 
Pueblo, Colo. 





ONE TWO BAG PEANUT ROASTER. 
Burns or Lambert together with a cool 
er. One peanut blancher and one cleaning 
belt. Address A-1332, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Company, 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, I}. 





WANTED TO BUY—3 SPEED READ 
beater. Will pay cash. Armstronz 
Candy Mfg. Co., Martel, Tenn. 





WANTED TWO BRIGHTWOOD MA- 

chines. Address A-1335, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III 





WANTED—A USED KISS MACHINI: 

(hand power) for experimental purposes. 
Wanted a_ used Cut Rock Machine 
(hand power or motor driven). Address: 
Green’s Candy Shop, 705 Hannibal street. 
Fulton, New York. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





I AM LOOKING FOR WORK MANU- 

facturing candy or operating enrobers; 
20 years’ experience making a general line 
of candy. Capable of taking charge of a 
department or small factory. An American 
and married. Address C3338, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1149 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


POSITION WANTED 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED CAN- 


dy maker and foreman, 17 years’ experi- 





ence making general line of creams, nougats, 
caramels, fudge, marshmallows, hard can- 
dies, bar goods, etc. Familiar with latest 
methods and machinery. Good originator 
and producer. A-1 references. Good any- 
where. Address: C-3335, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, III. 


SITUATION WANTED PRACTI- 

cal candy maker, thoroughly experi- 
enced on general line of fine retail can- 
dies, including chocolates of all kinds, 
bon bons, French creams, nougats, fudges, 
jellies, caramels, taffies, butter brittle, nut 
brittles, cream wafers, hard goods, holi- 
day goods, Easter goods, salted nuts, 
counter goods of all descriptions. Can 
also handle number 2 lines. Thoroughly 
understand ice creams and frozen desserts 
and fountain syrups, etc. American, mar- 
ried, sober. Available at once to reliable 
firm. Address C3337, % Manuf. Conf. 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGIST—SCIEN- 
tific, mechanical, practical and 
business abilities. Laboratory facil- 
ities. Qualified, through training 
and experience, to effect consider- 
able SAVING in purchasing and 
manufacture. Short-term engage- 
ment acceptable. Salary secondary. 
Address: C-3341, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co.. 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SALES AND FOOD ENGINEERING 

service. Development of new products. 
Plant inspection—location of troubles. 
Chemical engineering surveys. Consulting 
services to plants which have not found 
until now the necessity of laboratory serv- 
ices. Address Y-6602 c/o The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart. Chicago. II] 





POSITION WANTED 





CANDY MAKER, WORKING FORE- 

man—All cream, hand roll, cast center, 
gum, marshmallow. Enrobe operator, choco- 
late man. References. Address B-2335, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il. 


ALL AROUND CANDY MAKER DE- 

sires position. A-1l hard candy man, cream 
work of all kinds, caramels, fudge nougat, 
etc. Also some experience on pan work. 
Familiar with modern equipment as well as 
small factory methods. Prefer posit’on as 
working foreman or assistant superintendent. 
20 years’ experience, 8 years with present 
employer; 36 years of age. Address B- 
2334, Y The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





POSITION WANTED — FOREMAN. 

Pan experience, chocolate, etc. Address 
B-2336, % The Manufacturinz Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED — POSITION — HAVE 

had 25 years’ experience in the 
candy business in all phases and am 
familiar with all the latest equip- 
ment. My last experience was in 
hand rolls, jellies, gums, cream 
mixes and marshmallow work. Am 
40 years old, married, and have fam- 
ily. I can furnish excellent refer- 
ences. Address C-3339, % The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 





POSITION WANTED— WITH 

over 30 years’ experience in mak- 
ing all kinds of cream work, gum 
work, M. M., nougats, caramels, 
toffees, etc. Thoroughly understand 
machinery, handling of help and pro- 
duction. Experienced in large east- 
ern as well as middle west. Refer- 
ences furnished. Originated many 
pieces now on market. Address: C- 
3342, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, III. 











Trying to Sell Confectionery Manufacturers ? 


We can develop applications for your product, establish selling points on scien- 
tific fact, prepare advertising materials with a sound technical background. 


A. A. LUND & ASSOCIATES, 303 West 42nd St., New York 


Technical research and merchandising services. Directed by former editor of “The Manufacturing Contectioner™ 


Check service in which you are 
interested and mail with letter- 
head or business card: 


—Developing new products 
—Improving manufacturing processes 
—Standardizing purchases 
—Checking purchases 

—Checking finished products 
—Merchandising 
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SALESMEN WANTED 





EXPERIENCED PRATICAL CANDY 
maker with 25 years experience in the 
wholesale candy business wants position 
either as superintendent or sales demon- 
strator, calling on manufacturing confec- 
tioners. Have thorough knowledge of 
manufacturing all kinds of confectioner and 
have formulas for a complete line of 5 and 
10c bar goods. Services available at once. 
Address A-1337, Y% The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SUPERINTENDENT — PRACYTICAL 
all around candy maker, 20 years as 
superintendent. Quality goods at lowest cost 
of production. At present employed, but de- 
sire a change. Will go anywhere, but pre- 
fer midwest or Pacific Coast. Salary mod- 
erate. Address A-1336, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Publishing Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SITUATION WANTED — I HAVE 

over 25 years experience as superinten- 
dent. Twenty years with one of the larg- 
est manufacturers in the United States. 
Three years with another large company in 
the east. Making all kinds of cream work, 
marshmallows, fudges, nougats, jellies, cara- 
mels, gum work and jujubes, hard candies, 
chocolates and pan work. Can originate 
new pieces, handle quality and quantity pro- 
duction, also help. Have knowledge of all 
types of machinery, including starch driers. 
Best references. Address A-1334, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Company, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
Ill. 





WORKING FOREMAN LIKES WORK 

in medium sized plant. Wide experience, 
small requirements, fine reference. Address 
A-1333, Y The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Publishing Company, 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Il. 





FORELADY 

SITUATION WANTED—BY AN ALL 

around candy woman with many years’ 
experience with a large manufacturer. Had 
full charge of dipping and packing choco- 
lates. I am capable of working out new 
ideas in both dipping and packing. Will 
accept position anywhere. Address A-6613, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company, 1143 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





FINE ALL-AROUND RETAIL CANDY- 

maker, American, under 40, strictly sober, 
thoroughly experienced on full line highest 
quality retail candies; also ice creams, ices, 
sherbets, fountain syrups and supplies. Can 
also figure costs, buy materials, handle help. 
Go anywhere. Available at once to well 
rated firm. Address V-6581, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


EXPERT ADVICE GIVEN AND 
valuable money-saving formulae for 
sale by expert candy teacher with Al 
credentials. Address W-6586, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





WANTED— POSITION AS WORK- 

ing foreman, assistant superintendent or 
superintendent. I am a practical factory 
man having filled the above positions for 
the past eighteeen years in several large 
plants. My references are of the best. Age 
34 years. American and married. At pres- 
ent employed. Address Y-6601, c/o The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 





POSITION WANTED—SUPERINTEN- 

dent any sized plant; take charge of 
manufacturing, handle help, figure costs. Can 
originate new goods. Give you quality and 
quantity production by modern methods. 
Address: U-6572, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, III. 








HELP WANTED 





MEDIUM-SIZED MID-WESTERN 
plant desires services of candy maker, well 
versed in the production of bars and penny 
numbers. Must be able at least to appreciate 
manufacturing costs in producing such num- 
bers. Give references and salary expected 
in first letter. Address B-2333, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





WANTED—A REAL EFFICIENT CAN- 
dy maker. Address: B-6628, % The 

Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 








SALESMEN WANTED 





WANTED—SALESMEN TO HANDLE 
small line specialties to candy jobbers and 
retail stores. Commission basis only. Give 
full experience. Address: C-3332, Y% The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SALESMEN WANTED — MANUFAC- 

turer of outstanding line of merchandising 
machines has attractive side line proposition 
for salesmen calling on candy jobbers and 
manufacturers. Give present connection, ter- 
ritory covered with application. Address: 
C-3333, % The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SALESMEN CALLING ON MANUFAC- 
turing confectioners wanted to handle ex- 
ceptionally fine maple flavored concentrate 
as side line. This is a good, profitable item. 
Territories now opening. Address B-2338, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 





SALESMAN WANTED -BY A LARGE 
general line candy and specialty house 
for middle west territory. Address E-6640, 
Yo The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





EXPERIENCED PACKAGE GOODS 

and specialty salesman is open for line in 
Metropolitan New York territory. Com- 
mission. Highest type of representation. 
Must be line of merit. Address A-1331, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





A CANADIAN CONFECTIONER MAN- 

ufacturer with modern factory and equip- 
ment and distribution throughout Canada is 
interested in procuring advertised quality 5c 
bars or other package lines to manufacture 
on a royalty basis. Address B-2338, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub Co., 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





FULLY EQUIPPED CANDY MANU- 

facturing plant. Located in Central Wis- 
consin. Population 45,000. Good going firm 
for 15 years. Territory well established. 
Will sell or lease. All equipment new and 
up-to-date. Selling on account of sickness. 
Address: A-6615, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, III. 





CHICAGO PACKAGE MANUFAC- 

turer enjoying exceptional following 
with department stores and better jobbers 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Nebraska has twvo 
very high grade representatives covering 
these states regularly. Want to hear from 
substantial non-conflicting manufacturer 
who desires effective representation in 
above states and willing to stand half of 
reasonable drawing account. May con- 
sider similar arrangement in New York 
and Pennsylvania. Address: D-6637, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 1143 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





PECAN HALVES WITH BROKEN 

parts, 52-Ib. can $10.90. Five tbs., $1.75. 
Degermed nut cream sample No. 2% can, 
35c. Cashier's check or money order. Van 
Fleet Pecan Groves, Derry, La. 





Paye 66 The Manufacturing Confectioner 








1932 Bound Volumes 


of The Manufacturing Confectioner 





Complete with all twelve issues and every article published during 1932. 
Contains valuable reference material. Attractively and substantially 
bound in green vellum. A worthy addition to your technical library. 
Send for complete index of articles. 


$625 Postpaid in U. S. A. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING Co. 
1143 The Merchandise Mart Chicago. Illinois 
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